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CHRONICLE. 


org strong attempt has been made at Rome to 
obtain Kassala for Italy. We are not of those 
who think that they know other people’s business better 
than the other people themselves ; and we therefore do not 
lay stress on the point that the Italians will find it a very 
far cry to Kassala. Our point is that England cannot, 
with a due respect either to Egyptian rightsas such in the 
Nile Valley or to our own rights as protectors of Egypt 
and lords of the sources of the Nile, permit interference with 
this particular region.—lIt would appear that a settlement 
has been arrived at between Germany and the Sultan of 
ZanziBak in the matter of his sovereignty over the German 
coast ; but it is to be hoped that the payment of four 
million marks (it is odd how these Continental countries 
stick to the majesty of the small denomination) will be 
made ago on the explicit abandonment by Germany 
of any such “rights ” as lately caused difficulty. 
It was from the first very unlikely that Senhor Ferrao 
would be able to form a workable Ministry in Portugal, 
and very probable that the affected fuss about the 
Anglo-Portuguese Convention is a mere excuse to cover 
minor and purely factious aims, Directly this concerns 
England little; indirectly it may concern us much. On 


Tuesday it was announced that Senhor Ferrao had given 


up the task, and that General Souza had taken it up, with 
the intention, however, of appointing Senhor Ferrao his 
Foreign Minister. As this politician’s pet idea is said to 
be the reference of the agreement with England to arbi- 
tration, any Ministry in which he has a voice must be 

i . The crisis, however, still continues, Senhor 
Curysostomo succeeding the General as central figure. 
——Meanwhile, very interesting discoveries of SueBa’s, 
if not Soromon’s, Mines are reported from Mashonaland, 
and, on the other hand, very troublesome details about 
the murder of Germans in Vitu. “Told you Lord Sa.is- 
“ BuRY's agreements would lead to trouble,” say Glad- 
stonians, and even some astonishing Tories. And, indeed, 
it has been observed by men of old time that pigs very 
seldom run about wholly roasted and carved ready for eating 
in this world.—It is satisfactory to find that the Figaro 
interview with Signor Crisr1 has bred nothing but mis- 
chief. So may it be always with statesmen who conde- 
scend to methods worthy only of the lowest kind of com- 
mercial intriguer. The Italian Prime Muyister has since 
shown repentance and amendment of life by delivering 
his views, on Irredentism and other matters, publicly him- 
self in avery sensible speech.—Great excitement was 
felt at New York on the last day of the old tariff, owing 
to the press of applications for clearance under it. The 
McKunxxey experiment will be the most crucial test of Pro- 
tection yet applied, and no small interest will attach 
to the working of it. Political interest in the United 
States is chiefly limited to a frantic desire on the 
part of politicians in office to avoid the Count of Panis, 
and to a grieved protest on ody politicians out 
of office who meet on an Irish’Relief Committee such 
# person as Mr. Reppatu, that it is really brutal of 
Englishmen to hint that there is any fishing for the Irish 
vote. Fond attention also hangs over the fate of Ruse 
Burrows, a train-robber of the greatest eminence, who 
has fallen on the field of glory, and in company with 
a deputy sheriff, as brave men should. In Constanti- 
nople another of those bold Armenians who are so un- 
accountably absent when Kurds do divers and disgust- 
ing things at home has been shooting at an arch-priest 
in the Koum Kapou Cathedral, which sacred building 
must now be pretty well accustomed to such scenes. 


——A fresh revolutionary scare was reported from 
Buenos Ayres, but it does not seem to have come to much. 
——In France Don Cartos, feeling the necessity of 
manifestos, has followed up his cousin the Count of Paris's 
letter with one which has the misfortune not to please 
M. ve Biowirz, but which is, at any rate, constant to 
principle and observant of the family compact. The not 
very intelligible dispute with Dahomey has been made up, 
France strengthening her hold on the coast, but not 
meddling with Whydah.—The Mormons under much 
pressure of Gentile tyranny have agreed to abolish poly- 
gamy; but, as there never was any fun in Mormonism 
except polygamy, the dish-cover principle in church archi- 
tecture, and Danitism, and as the latter attraction has 
long been off the boards, it remains to be seen whether the 
dish-cover will alone support the strain. 
The persistent ill behaviour of Mr. Harrinctoy 
Ireland. in Tipperary culminated towards the end of 
last week, and the long-suffering Court at last 
met his wishes, and bade him withdraw, in one sense or 
another. A very sensible suggestion of disbarment has 
been addressed to the King’s Inns in reference to this 
worthless blusterer. Nothing of real importance has hap- 
pened in the way of incident. The rowdyism was resumed 
at Tipperary when the Harrison summonses came to be 
heard, and it seems to be time for the authorities to take 
some decided step to put a stop to a contempt of justice 
which no other civilized country would tolerate. In the 
way of talk and writing, Mr. Mortry and Colonel CappEi 
have been very important. 
Lord Spencer sang the usual Spencerian stanza 
Speeches. on Ireland—a note of dole and dulness and 
consciousness that something is wrong, not 
so much with Ireland as with Lord Speycer—at Otley 
lass week; and Mr. Herperr Guapstone, who has 
been rather quiet of late, spoke at Rossendale.——On 
Monday Sir Epwarp Warkin, that t ideologue, once 
more introduced the Channel Tun A speech—not 
recently delivered, but only recently reported—has appeared 
in the 7imes by Sir Freperick Roperts on the temperance 
movement, which he has substituted with such extraordinary 
success for an abstinence one in the Indian army. But 
the event of Monday in this way was the meeting of the 
Irish Parliamentary party in Dublin, which had been loudly 
trumpeted, but which met, not with Mr. Parne.y in the 
chair, and with a terribly cut-and-dried stock of resolutions. 
——On Tuesday Mr. Srannore spoke at Horncastle, and 
Sir Micnagt Hicks-Beaca delivered a very cool and con- 
vincing address at Gloucester, not untinged with the humour 
which quiet and not ordinarily diverting persons sometimes 
show. He could hardly have spoken better as an answer 
to Mr. Moruey, who was talking on the same day at 
Swindon.— On Wednesday Mr. Courtyey spoke sensibly 
(xcept when he talked of “ omer Conservatism) at 
fast and Lord Rosesery pleasantly at Glasgow, while 
Sir Witrrip Lawson talked at Whitehaven the scatter- 
brained chatter which passes with some folk for wit. 
The Church Congress finished last week, in 
Conguemee, peace and quietness, a meeting with less 
eventful proceedings of any kind than have 
been seen for some time past at these gatherings. Never- 
theless there was evidence enough of the presence of a 
disturbing and popularity-hunting element, which will have 
to be choked down if the Church is to continue the 
Church. It cannot be too often impressed on clerical 
Churchmen that, if a large fussy sect is to be added to the 
small fussy sects, a considerable and damaging amount of 
shaking dust off feet will take place among lay Churchmen. 
——tThis week a new Congress, International Li and 
Artistic by name, has assembled at the Mansion 
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and has been hospitably entertained there. M. Lovis Ratts- 
BONNE, the chief foreign delegate, is a worthy man of letters 
enough ; but somehow these Congresses do not attract 
the sommités.——There has also been a Charity Organiza- 
tion Conference at Oxford, asuitable enough place, the fashion 
for attending the “ Mendicity” being of old standing in 
that academic home of the crotchets.——The Baptist Ur.ion 
has been meeting at Cardiff, and the Incorporated Law 
Society at Nottingham, while the Dairy Show, at the 
Agricultural Hall, may be called a Congress, or a kind of 
one. 


In Australia they are meeting controlment 
Strikes. with controlment, and doing well. We are 
told that “the Government are determined that 
“the freemen shall work unmolested.” On this line one 
may certainly cry “‘ Advance, Australia |” most heartily, with, 
as a possible addition, “ England, be ashamed of yourself!” 
—In London the strikers have grappled, or threatened 
grappling, with the Gaslight and Coke Company. If that 
corporation shows, in dealing with those whom it pays, 
half the resolution which it shows in dealing with those 
who pay it, all should be well. Much correspondence has 
been published between shipowners and the new tyrants of 
labour, from which it seems that what the shipowners should 
do is to organize “ free” labour at whatever cost. The 
letters between the ALLAN firm and Messrs. TiLLeTr and 
Mann respecting the strike of the men employed on the 
Grecian and the Tower Hill is the most instructive thing 
that has been published for months, and seems fairly to have 
frightened the Labour advocates. 
Some remarks of Dr. Farrar’s at the Church 
ol Congress have drawn on a pretty letter-quarrel 
between him and Messrs. CassELL, Mr. WALTER 
Besant and others intervening ——Dr. happy in 
having some talk of his about Illusions noticed in the 
Times, has been dashed with unexpected, but not un- 
deserved, vitriol by Mr. Huxiey; and Mr. Giapstrone has 
opined, by letter, that those who vote Tory at Eccles vote 
for “bullets and batons.” And very good things to vote 
for ; though, as it happens, the bullets of Tipperary exist 
only in that rich museum of the imaginary, Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
mind.—The Duchess of perhaps unneces- 
sarily, has answered the calumnies of Mr. Heaty as to the 
distribution of the Irish relief fund of eleven years ago. We 
know from the unimpeachable authority of Sir Micuar. 
Hicks-Beacu the way in which Mr. Heaty and his friends 
like to have a relief fund administered, and no doubt the 
Max.soroves fund was not distributed in that fashion. 
On the Turf at the end of last week there was 
Sport. little to note but one of the newfangled races 
in which value of prize makes up for interest 


of running—the Great Breeders’ Produce Stakes of 5,000l. 


at Kempton Park—which fell to Lord Cavrnorpe’s 
Blavatsky. This race, however, preluded one of the most 
interesting contests of the Second October Meeting at 
Newmarket, which opened on Tuesday with an exceedingly 
rainy day and no very attractive sport. The chief ex- 
ceptions were the success of Mr. Houtpswortn’s Evergreen 
for the Cambridgeshire Trial Plate, of Mr. Daty’s two- 
year-old Inverness for the Severals Plate, and of Prince 


_ SorttyKorr’s Dorothy Vernon for the Post Produce Stakes. 


The weather was much better on Wednesday, and the sport 
somewhat more interesting. Blavatsky did not show for 
the Middle Park Plate, and the most favoured English 
representatives, Orion, Orvieto, and Valauris, made a poor 
show with M. Branc’s Gouverneur, to whom, however, 


' Mr. Barrp’s Siphonia ran a very fair second. The absence 


of Memoir took all interest out of the Select Stakes, in 
which Signorina ran away from her only opponent. 
Mr. pve High Havens won the Ditch 
Mile Nursery from a pretty big field. On Thursday, the 
great day of the feast, Prince Souryxorr’s Sheen, with 
28 to 1 against him and gst. 2lbs. on his back, finished 
the long Cesarewitch course easily in front of a very omy 

im. 


. field, the favourite, Alicante, being two lengths behind 


General Byrne's Amphion sustained his reputation by 
winning the Champion Stakes exceedingly well from 
Memoir and Blue Green, while Lord 
Hear Hear had a hard win in the Selling Nursery Plate, 
end Baron pe Roruscuitp’s Modéle an extraordinarily easy 


_gne in the Autumn Handicap. 


The London At the meeting of the London County Council 
County last Tuesday Lord Lines, that great man at 
Council. figures, exposed the financial state of the 


_ Council’s affairs, from which exposure it would appear that 


only the windfall of the sixpenny spirit duty has saved the 
body from the usual fate of popularly elected bodies which 
deal with finance, the necessity of having to run up the 
rates. 

The Bishop of WixcnEster on Wednesday 
Miscellaneous. took formal leave of the clergy of that diocese. 

On the same day one of the newfangled col- 
leges for the atheological study of theology was opened in 
Gordon Square, 


Our Sovereign Queen ExizaBeta shall save us 
Obituary. trouble in dealing with the death of Mrs. 
Booru of the Salvation Army. Saint we may 
not call her; fanatic we were loth to call her; and so, in 
short, we pass unchallenged the good said by others.—— 
Cardinal HercenritHer, who died in Bassora last week, 
was a great Ultramontane and an historical student of some 
importance, who led the opposition to DiLiincer in the 
days of the last Council———The Rev. Henry Wuire of the 
Savoy, who died suddenly last Tuesday, was a very well- 
known figure in London clerical life, had achieved a 
peculiar position, and would probably have risen to much 
higher preferment if he had been less fastidious in accepting 
it. Mr. H. C. Setovs had a long, though perhaps never 
a very high, reputation as an artist ; and Bishop JoANNIDEs, 
of Citium in Cyprus, was one of the most accomplished 
prelates of the Orthodox Greek Church.——The Rev. W. 
Tuomas (“Glanffrwyd”) was a bard who was something 
more than a bard, and yet a good bard too; and BrassEur 
pere was a famous name with frequenters of Parisian 
theatres. ——Lord title had been held by 
men more distinguished than himself, but he was a good 
officer and a useful member of the House of Lords. 


Messrs. Macmituan have issued a very in- 

Books, &c. teresting volume of verses—The Isles of Greece, 

by Mr. Freperick Tenyysoy, the Laureate’s 

elder brother, whose Days and Hours ought to be more 

widely known than they are; and the first volume of a 

collected edition of Mr. Loweti’s Essays.——Mr. Nutr has 

Sena under the editorship of Mr. Jacoss, a large and 

andsome reprint of Parnter’s voluminous Palace of Plea- 

sure, which served as a storehouse of material to so many 
Elizabethan writers. 


MR. MORLEY’S CONTUMACY. 


Ww were sorry for Mr. Morey last week; we are 
more sorry for him now. It may be admitted 
that his position at Swindon last Tuesday was not an easy 
one. After his consenting to be led, or neglecting to ob- 
serve that he was being led, into a very miry hole at Tip- 
perary, after his glorying in the mud thereof at St. Helen’s, 
the only place of penitence left open to him was, no doubt, 
an exceedingly awkward and painful one. He could, as we 
showed last week, only clear himself from the charge of im- 
propriety by admitting that of folly, and the latter is as 
damaging toa statesman as the former. So that, taking 
the world as the world, and putting counsels of perfection 
out of the question, it was scarcely to be expected that Mr. 
Mortey, with the Radical railway men of Swindon—of 
whom there are some, though happily not sufficient— 
reinforced by drafts of moonrakers from outside, as audi- 
ence, should appear with white sheet and candle, and 
acknowledge his transgressions. We are too equitable 
and rational to expect that. We acknowledge that, 
ugly and even dirty as is the game which he has con- 
deszended to play, he had to stick to it, and that, pos- 
sessing no case, he was bound to abuse and pooh-pooh 
Colonel Cappgt1t and the Government and the rest ‘of his 
enemies as well as he could. Our complaint is that he did 
it so exceedingly badly. He had two courses open to him, 
on either of which he might have made fair running. He 
might have said, “I have made my statement, to which I 
“adhere ; and I have nothing more to say at present. The 
“ matter will certainly be investigated in Parliament; it 
“ will, perhaps, be investigated elsewhere. I shall be ready 
“with evidence ; and till then we shall do no good by 
“ bandying words between press and platform at a week's 
“ interval.” This, though not apparently the most heroic, 
would have been really the more valiant, as well as the more 
discreet, course; it would certainly have been the most 
awkward for Unionists. Or Mr. Morey might have said, 
“ T have set myself to hold this matter up to public view, 
“ and I shall do so whenever I open my mouth,” and then 
have proceeded to examine Colonel CappELL’s letter and 
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the other Unionist statements piece by piece and step by 
step. That might have not been discreet, it might not have 
been amusing ; but it would have been stout and straight- 
forward. 


But Mr. Mortey, like all men of his temper in his situa- 
tion, must needs try that slipperiest of all paths, the via 
media. He did not decline to discuss the matter further ex- 
cept before competent tribunals and in regular fashion. He 
did not discuss it boldly and fully. He, like his Gladstonian 
supporters in the press in the first place, tacitly assumes that 
it is merely a question between his veracity and Colonel 
CADDELL’s, and in the second he picks and chooses the points 
of Colonel Cappett’s letter that he will answer and the points 
on which he will be silent. The first proceeding is worthy of 
the party, but not of the man. It is not a question of the 
respective credibility of Mr. Moriey and Colonel Cappett, 
though, if it were, we do not see that Mr. Morey has 
many advantages. The word of a military officer of Her 
Magesty’s is, we suppose, as good as the word of an ex- 
civil officer, and if interest is to be mentioned in the 
matter, we suppose that Colonel CappeELt’s tenure of office 
and expectation of promotion are scarcely more powerful 
incentives than Mr. Mortey's expectation of office and 
tenure of political respectability. Further, to read Mr. 
Mor ey, still more to read his defenders in the press, it 
might seem that the anti-Morleyite version rests on the 
authority of the police alone. “To put it plainly,” as 
Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacu—a man of moderate language 
if ever there was one—says of ancther Gladstonian state- 
ment, “that isa lie.” The Unionist version rests on the 
Parnellite brags of the Cork Examiner, a very worthless 
support in itself, but one which Gladstonians cannot afford 
to slight ; it rests on the detailed statement of trustworthy 
newspaper correspondents like him of the Scotsman; it 
vests on the signed letter of Mr. J. G. Butcner to the 
Times. But let that pass for a moment, and let there pass 
with it Mr. Mortey’s own avowal that, for part of the 
matter, he was not himself an eyewitness at all. We 
defy any reasonable Gladstonian to read with satisfaction 
the piecemeal pecking at Colonel CappELt’s consistent 
and coherent statement which served Mr. Moruey for an 
answer, 

More unsatisfactory still is Mr. Mortey’s actual hand- 
ling of the charges against him and of the charges 
against others. We will take two as samples, and we 
own that we are amazed at the ineptitude shown by a 
trained polemic. Mr. Mortey professes incredulous wonder 
at the observation that he ought not to have gone to Tip- 
perary at all—passing over, by the way, Colonel CappE.i’s 
very shrewd remark that there was no riot before Mr. 
Mokr.ey came, and none after he left. Sir Micnare, Hicks- 
Beacu indicated beforehand the answer to this. If Mr. 
Morey had his way ; if the Dublin Government provoked, 
as it certainly would provoke, disturbances in the North; 
if Colonel Saunperson, Mr. T. W. Russert, and Mr. 
Jounston of Ballykilbeg, justly or unjustly came within the 
law’s clutches, and if they were to be brought before 
magistrates at Armagh, we should be the very first to 
ery shame on Mr. Artnur Batrovur if he attended the 
hearing. But let that, too, pass. “ What!” cries Mr. 
Mortey in effect and partly in words, “ Am I to be ‘ blinded 
“ “ard gagged’? Am I not ‘an envoy of peace from the 
*democracy of England to the democracy of Ireland 
{N.B. This isa member of the party that cries “ shame 
“‘on ‘class government.’”] “ May I not be taken about by 
my friend Mr. Ditton’?” Mr. Morvey’s imprudence is 
what English penny-a-liners would call phenomenal, and 
their French friends catapultuous, So, then, he did go to 
Tipperary to see a riot? and by the most singular of 
chances the riot was provided? So, then, the “ personally 
“ conducted tourist of more or less political eminence,” as 
Sir Micuart Hicks-Beacu was at that moment calling him 
not many miles away, with a sarcasm all the keener be- 
cause of the mouth from which it came, is indignant 
because he is expected to abstain from one of the sights of 
the country! Mr. Mor.ey’s tone of injured innocence is that 
of another personally conducted one who should be blamed 
for going to see dancing dervishes, or nautch-girls, or a pardon 
in Britanny, or a pig-sticking in Bengal. “ Am I to lose the 
** fun because I was once a Cabinet Minister?” quoth he. Yet 
even this falls short of his remark about Mr. Suanvov. 
We shall say nothing of the indecency of a man in his posi- 
tion ignoring Mr. Justice Hoimes’s careful decision, for Mr. 
Moz ey has told us that his position has no restraints for 
him, that he is as one of us ordinary men, and much more 


also. But what ordinary man, what never-has-been-and- 
never-will-be Minister, could fail to see the astounding 
absurdity of the argument that Mr. Suayvon ought not to 
sit in Mr. Driion’s case because Mr. Ditton has brought 
Mr. Suansoy’s conduct before Parliament?! What a 
simple method of securing immunity and impunity, what 
a premium on obstruction and abuse of the privilege of 
Parliament, what a paradise of blank pardons to any kind 
of delinquent does this sweetly simple argument open up! 
You have only to bring a charge, well or ill founded, 
against your probable judge in order to disqualify him 
from sitting on you. As the members of the High 
Court of Justice itself are not very numerous, an in 
nious member of Parliament in England or Ireland might 
secure himself against all possible legal proceedings by in- 
cluding them in one indictment, no matter what, the next 
time his party consents to give him backing enough to 
move the adjournment of the House, or even by paren- 
thetically abusing them in a speech on the Address, That 
a schoolboy, nay, a schoolgirl in white muslin and blue 
ribbons, should use such an argument as Mr. Mor.ey’s 
would be natural. “I complained of the nasty old thing 
“ [old beast], and of course she [he] gives me lines,” is just 
what artless youth is fond of saying. But that Mr. 
Morey, that an ex-Cabinet Minister—or, if we are not 
to mention that, an ex-political writer of many years’ 
standing—a critic, a man of unusual education, a man, it 
was thought, of unusual ability, should use it! Sir MicHAgL 
Hicks-Beacn’s argument, which we have elaborated above, 
was sound; his review of Mr. Mor.ey’s relief of “ Irish 
“ democracy” at the expense of “ English democracy ” 
capital. But Mr. Moruey’s best answerer is himself, so 
long as he can indulge in such reasoning as this about Mr. 
Ditton and his judge. 


THE ARCHDEACON AND THE PUBLISHERS. 


is not every week, or even every month, that the 
British public is privileged to peruse so delightful a 
correspondence as that which nas grown out of Archdeacon 
Farrar’s contribution to the deliberations of the Church 
Congress. The Archdeacon, in enlarging upon the ex- 
cellent, but not absolutely orginal, proposition that persons 
engaged in commerce ought to behave themselves as 
honestly as may be, referred in terms of holy indignation 
to “dishonest customs which tainted the trade of the 
“ publisher,” and to “sweating publishers who, without a 
“blush, would toss to the author perhaps a hundredth 
“ part of what by bargains, grossly inequitable, they had 
“ obtained.” He had also an incidental fling at “ advertise- 
“ ments of egregious frauds.” By these florid, but essen- 
tially simple, expressions, he roused the wrath of Messrs. 
CassELL, the well-known publishers, to the extent of more 
than half a columnof the Z7'imes. The Archdeacon, indeed, 
was proud to be able to explain that his own publishers 
were, “ with scarcely an exception, intimate personal friends 
“ with whom I stand on the most cordial relations”; but 
this mollifying phrase was written all too late to appease 
Messrs. CassELL, and actually appeared in the same 
column with the amazing communication in which their 
outraged feelings exploded. 

It seems hardly credible, but it is the fact, that Messrs. 
CassEtt dashed their own heads into the cap which the 
Archdeacon had woven for the benelit of the Church Con- 
gress. They thought they were “entitled” to take that 
liberty, because they “are well known as the publishers of 
“three of Archdeacon Farrar’s most successful works.” 
These three arethe Life of Christ, the Life of St. Paul, 
and The Early Days of Christianity. Messrs. CassELL 
positively boast that “we projected a work which was to be 
“a ‘Popular Life of Curist.’ The whole scheme of that 
“ work, as well as its general character, was conceived in 
“this house.” Nay more, it was “put into a concrete 
“ form "—whatever that may mean—before, faute de mieux, 
the actual production of the work was entrusted to the dis- 
tinguished author of Eric; or, Little by Little. Then the 
book was written and advertised ; “in fact, we doubt if an 
“book of the kind [was there ever a book of the 
“ before ?] has ever been so extensively advertised,” and 
it sold like anything. All this is piquant enough. That 
any human being, let alone a highly respectable, and even 
rather especially pious, publishing firm, should want to 
deprive Archdeacon Farrar of the credit of having devised 
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the idea of ond ” or comic edition of the story of the 
Gospels is ciently startling, but it is nothing to what 
follows. Messrs. CassExt actually go on to e public, 

tly without Archdeacon Farrar having had the 
least intimation of their intention to do so, the exact 
amounts that the Archdeacon has received from them in 
respect of these books. Those amounts are respectable. In 
all, the publishers tossed to the Archdeacon, whether with 
or without a blush, the handsome sum of 8,738/. 178. 1d., 
and of that 1,4050. was voluntarily paid, in addition to the 
agreed price, on account of the great success of the Life of 
Christ. It is clear that they cannot have been the 
ticular sweaters indicated. It is not to be believed that 
even a “ Popular Life of Curist” brought its publishers | t 
873,8850. 8s. 4d. 

It does not seem to have struck either Messrs. CassELL 
or the Archdeacon that, in publishing these particulars, 
whether the figures are accurate or not, they were com- 
mitting a most gross and unpardonable breach of the 
confidence which should regulate all dealings between men 
of honour. It might have been rather less outrageous, 
as Mr. Water Besant and Archdeacon Farrar have 
urged, if Messrs. CassELt had stated what their own profit 
was upon each of the works in question. But it has, in 
fact, nothing whatever to do with any question at issue. 
When a man has made a contract whereby the other party 
takes all the risk of loss, and when that other party has 
paid him his legal due, and also made him a present of two 
or three times as much, their conduct is handsome, whether 
their own profit is 5/. or five millions. However, this is a 
subsidiary question. It is entertaining to learn from the 
Archdeacon’s reply that he much regretted the “ vulgar” 
way in which the Life of Christ was advertised, and prefers 
the more refined method of advertising the author of the 
Life of Christ, which consists in the plaintive statement 
that it went through thirty-seven editions, and that he has 
had books published, not only by Messrs. Casse.t, but also 
by six other well-known firms, “and others” ; but this, too, 
is by the way. What calls for unhesitating censure is 
Messrs. Cassgi’s conduct in publishing any of the details 
of their private dealings with a customer. It is quite as 
bad as a butcher publishing his patrons’ weekly bills, 
which, for excellent reasons, he never does. It is very 
little better than a doctor writing in a book or a newspaper 
what is the matter with his patient—which, as we know, 
to the deep discredit of the profession, he sometimes 
ventures todo. It is possible to excuse the publication of 
an extremely vulgar book upon a sacred subject, on the 

to boast, without author’s leave, of the sum you paid 
him for it, is absolutely inexcusable. If the “cordial 
“ relations” between Archdeacon Farrar and Messrs. 
CassELL are such that the venerable gentleman is still able 
to “stand on” them, they must be of an exceedingly 
substantial character. 


LABOUR AND LIBERALISM. 


of Tuesday last Mr. Arnotp 
Wuire led forth to view two most astonishing orders 
of men, who are supposed by some to hold between them 
the future of an ancient empire and the fortunes of a con- 
siderable portion of the human race. We had a pretty fair 
acquaintance with both of them before ; but they make so 
— an appearance, ina land and a ‘time like our own, 

that we are not all capable of regarding them with the 
complete absence of hostile prejudice which Mr. ARrnoip 
Wurre may claim. He is, indeed, a very particular friend 
of the one class (or so we have always understood) and a 
typical representative of the other. Hence it is that his 
letter acquires a special interest and value. 

Himself one of the captains and counsellors of the New 
Liberalism, Mr. Annotp Wuite is compelled by a pensive 
interest in the Social Question to remark upon certain 
peculiarities which have lately arrested his attention in 
conversing with the leaders of the Revolt of Labour. There 
was a great dockers’ meeting the other night at which 
those peculiarities come out very strongly; and Mr. 
ARyoLp Wuire hardly knows how to reconcile them with 
the harmonies which he had hitherto found to exist 
between domestic virtue and political wisdom. Let us 
look, he says, at the speakers at this meeting. “So 
“far as is known, all are men of high character.” Not 
only have they suffered for their cause (no specification of 


their injuries, however, is given), but “they abstain almost 
“toa man from the indulgences customary to their class. 
“ They neither drink nor smoke; and men whose lives are 
“ laborious and self-denying have nothing to learn in the 
“way of thrift.” That does not necessarily follow; but 
since Mr. Arnotp Waitt is satisfied on this point, we may 
safely take it that the leaders of the Revolt of Labour are 
saving persons as well as abstainers from beer and tobacco. 
And yet what does Mr. Wuire find, even from these 
speeches of Monday night? Men of whom so much 
sagacity might have been ted “ were unanimous in 
“ declaring that poverty must be abolished.” Labour is 
not to compete with labour—must not compete; and yet 
the unskilled and unemployed must have a larger share of 
the good things of this world; more leisure for the un- 
skilled, more pe food for both. Now how is it that men 
who neither drink nor smoke, thrifty men who always go 
home to their tea, should talk such impracticable nonsense 
as this? That is the psychological problem which puzzles 
Mr. Arnotp Waite. If these reformers had produced a 
definite plan for the accomplishment of their intentions he 
would have had less to say; but, as he points out, “nota 
“ word to that effect was forthcoming.” Now what are we 
to make of this ? 

There is, of course, an answer to the question, but it 
is one which we are afraid Mr. Waits would reject as 
unenlightened and incomplete. We should say, if we were 
obliged to reply offhand, that abstinence from beer and 
tobacco is no guarantee of wisdom after all. It might be 
said, nor of honesty either ; but it is unnecessary to go so 
far on the present occasion. It is possible to find men of 
“ high character,” men who neither drink nor smoke and 
have considerable sums in the Savings Bank; men, more- 
over, who are eloquent speakers as well as irreproachable 
fathers of families, and yet who are Bedlamite politicians. 
It would appear, indeed, from certain passages in Mr. 
Arxotp Wuite’s letter that he himself is driving to this 
conclusion in the case of the Dock-Union reformers ; but 
the rest of that epistle gives us no reason to hope that ‘he is 
prepared as yet to discover similar anomalies in a higher 
sphere of observation. 

And yet it happens that, while in the first part of his 
letter Mr. ARvoD Ware shows that high character, self- 
devotion, native eloquence, and unfailing regularity of life 
may exist together with extreme political fatuity at one 
end of the Radical Connexion, in the latter part he warns 
himself that all these qualities, plus education and study, 
do not prevent a similar growth at the other end. In Mr. Tom 
Mann declaring that poverty is going to be abolished Mr. 
ARNOLD WHITE examples the astonishing stupidity of Revolt- 
of-Labour apostles. In dealing with the Social Question 
himself, Bs. gs giving the dockers a lesson in practical 

politics, Mr. Wuite exemplifies the high-toned ineptitude 
of the school political to which he belongs. “ Not a word” 
had the Revolt orators to say when it came to the question, 
How is poverty to be abolished? Mr. Wurre supplies 
the word. Astonished that “ the fecundity of the half-fed” 
should receive no attention from Messrs. Mann and TILLETT, 
he presents it to their most respectable but unthinking 
minds, in terms which suggest that one might as well be an 
abstainer from beer and bird’s-eye as from claret and cigars. 
Thus are the dockers addressed, in an exordium that would 
carry the signature of any one of the Thoughtful Persons 
of Mr. Wuirte’s school. “The steady transfer of de- 
“ mocratic power to the hands of men ignorant of the laws 
“of hereditary transmission, unprepared to lay down 
“ present ease for future good, and not willing to resist the 
“impulse of passion or desire, is the most 
“ problem of our time.” This problem must be met. It is 
obviously a mistake to transfer democratic power to the 
hands of men who limit the control of their passions to 
abstention from beer and tobacco. Democratic power in 
such hands is a public danger. To make it safe, self-denial 
must be carried further ; and if the fecundity of the half- 
fed continues to receive no attention from the Committee 
of the Dockers’ Union, unless the leaders of the Revolt, 
recognizing the connexion between a plethoric labour 
market and reckless marriage, relieve the one by forbidding 
the other, one of two things must be done: democratic 
power must be limited by a restriction of the franchise, or 
Government must regulate the People’s connubial engage- 
ments. To be sure, the first alternative is only implied in 
Mr. Wuire’s letter ; but it is there. 

What with the fatigue of running about to settle the 
Albert Dock dispute, and the moral strain of apologizing 
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for the stealers of cargo, the directors of the Dockers’ Union 
have been much upset since this letter ap ; but 
there is very little hope that they will be able to adopt 
Mr. Wuirte’s suggestions when they do find time to con- 
sider them. Neither the Dockers’ nor any other Union 
will voluntarily include in their rules any restriction u 
the fecundity of their ticketholders. This, however, Mr. 
ARNOLD Wuire has foreseen ; and therefore he has drawn 
up a series of “ practical suggestions,” five in number, some 
of which are for Parliament to take up. How thoroughly 
those suggestions have been considered is shown by the 
businesslike way in which they are presented. In the 
hands of less earnest and less convinced statesmanship they 
might have been thrown together in a cursory paragraph ; 
whereas here they are marked off in sections and subsections 
—by 1 and 2, by (a) and (b)—after the manner of a draft 
Bill. The first proposal is to raise the age of marriage from 
twelve and fourteen to sixteen and eighteen ; which would 
be very well, especially if marriage between young le of 
twelve and fourteen years of age is often celebrated. Next, 
compel male minors to satisfy the registrar or the clergy- 
man that they are “able to maintain a family.” Next; 
“ pass a short Act enabling clergy and registrars to refuse to 
* celebrate marriage for reasons stated” ; a suggestion that 
seems to be aimed at the marriage of “the idle, the un- 
“ thrifty, the undersized.” Next, “create a healthy public 
“ opinion on the subject.” This is to be the business of the 
clergy, who should not only preach upon it from the pulpit, 
but refrain from having large families themselves ; their 
example—which at present tells the wrong way—would 
have a good effect on their parishioners. Next, “segregate 
“ till old age habitual criminals and paupers, so as to prevent 
“the reproduction of their kind.” e practicability of 
this suggestion is beautifully clear. We see it at work 
in a single flash of imagination, and recognize at the same 
instant that nothing could be more simple and effective. 
“ JEREMIAH Jones, aged thirty-six, three previous convic- 
“ tions : seven years with hard labour and perpetual inter- 
“ diction of conjugal rights.” This is what Mr. Arnotp 
Waite must contemplate ; for, under the existing system, 
habitual criminals sentenced to lifelong imprisonment, or, 
if advanced in years, to shorter terms, are segregated till 
old age. Is there any other remedy? Yes, one more— 
crowning and characteristic : appoint a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the effect of early and reckless i 

Here, then, we have an exhibition in one frame of the 
two orders of political intellect which claim the future be- 
tween them. Mr. Arnotp Waite has drawn an excellent 
ey of both (for he is as thoroughly representative of 

lightened Liberalism as Mr. Tom Mayw is of the 
Revolt), though he set out to limn only one; and now 
which is to be preferred for practicability ! 


THE PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTS IN EGYPT. 


gees improved condition of Egypt under English rule has 
been so continuous and conspicuous, that it is extremely 
disagreeable to have any sort of reverse of the picture forced 
upon us. Yet it cannot be denied that the neglect and 
destruction of ancient monuments in Egypt which cha- 
racterize the administration of those who are at present 
charged with the control of the antiquities of that country 
constitute a serious and important exception to the 
beneficial results of the British occupation of Egypt. The 
facts revealed in the correspondence on the subject by 
Mr. Perriz, Mr. Lortiz, Professor Sayce, Mr. 
Vitiiers Stuart, and other authorities, indicate a state 
of affairs that calls for the instant intervention of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Government. Under the present system 
the French officials who compose the Department of 
Antiquities permit the perpetration of disgraceful acts 
of vandalism. Whether these officials are powerless to 
punish offenders, as Professor Sayce declares, or in- 
competent and shirkers of their duty, as Mr. Lorrie 
and others affirm, the results of their neglect are ad- 
mitted by everybody to be most disastrous. With the con- 
sent of the French and English Governments, represented 
by M. Risor and Sir Evetyn Barre, they were established 
in the direction of the Gizeh Museum and the custody of 
Egyptian antiquities. And now, as if inspired by the 
GaLuio spirit of Sir Evetyy himself, who cares for 
none of these things, these guardians of the tombs and 
temples and treasures of Egypt do nothing but doze at the. 
post of duty, as depicted in the excellent drawing “ Mossoo! 


“in Egypt,” in this week’s Punch. “Wake up, or you'll 
“have to go,” Mr. Puncn’s view of the situation, is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Lorrie urges in his vigorous criticism of 
French control of Egyptian antiquities. Nor is it possible 
to arrive at any other conclusion. From all quarters 
come complaints of the rifling of tombs, the wanton de 
facement of monuments, the destruction of sculptures 
and inscriptions, and the unwarrantable dispersion of 
priceless relics. The scandalous neglect of any proper 
supervision of excavations is productive of incalculable evil. 
No European directs these operations, and the abuses that 
arise from the neglect of this obviously necessary precaution 
are notorious. In all parts of the land the destruction and 
mutilation of monuments goes on apace. Theft and un- 
authorized sales of valuable “finds” are common and un- 
checked. The law of treasure trove in Egypt unfortunately 
is unfavourable to the prompt acquisition of newly- 
discovered examples of art and archeology by the Govern- 
ment. The lesson of Dair-al-Bahari has not incited the 
authorities to remedy a bad regulation. That wonderful 
Treasury of the Kings was discovered and ransacked’ 
twenty years before the authorities heard of it. Under 
the present system there is nothing to prevent a re- 
petition of the similar fate that attended the discovery 
of the tomb of Kuu-rn-ATen and his Queen, the con- 
tents of which were surreptitiously sold and scattered 
throughout the world. Despite the Department of Anti- 
quities at Cairo, tombs and temples are left without pro- 
tection. It seems, indeed, that every excavator or discoverer 
must be, like General Grenrevt when he laid bare the very 
important tombs at Assouan, his own supervisor and 
guardian. For the rest, things are left ruthlessly exposed 
to the desecration of the chance pillager or the worse opera- 
tions of irreverent or mischievous visitors. To sum up, the 
new Description de (Egypte, painted by eminent Egyptolo- 
gists, is nothing but a picture of chaos and misgovernment. 
It is nothing less than the bitterest irony that this shameful 
indifference to the preservation of the monuments and 
records of ancient Egypt should prevail when travellers of 
all sorts and nationalities unite in testifying to the revived 
prosperity of the country under English rule. ‘“ More 
“ mischief has been done,” says Professor Sayce, “ duri 

“ the last few months to the antiquities of Egypt than had 
“ been done during the previous half-century.” 


Everybody is asking, with Mr. Lorrie, How long will 
the Egyptian Government permit the present neglect of 
the appointed custodians of Egyptian antiquities? If M. 
Gresavt and his colleagues pursue their course of masterly 
indifference much further, there will be little left for them to 
neglect to conserve. One point is only too clear. The facts 
condemn them, whether they are incompetent, or whether 
they are incapable of the effective discharge of their duties. 
The Government should see to it that they amend their 
ways, or be replaced by men who will not be found want- 
ing. No one pretends, possibly not even Sir Evetyn 
Bare, that the preservation of the monuments of ancient 
Egypt is not aa extremely important object. No Govern- 
ment worthy of the name can afford to ignore this object. 
The prosperity of the country is intimately involved in it. 
Apart from the high, the inestimable, interests of archzo- 
logy and history, it appeals with irresistible force to the many 
thousands of tourists who annually visit the Nile. We 
entirely concur in Mr. Lorrie’s protest against regarding 
the system: at present in force as a reasonable excuse for 
“ giving in to the inevitable.” The Anglo-French agree- 
ment on the subject of the protection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties does not afford any ground for a despairing view of the 
situation. The Government is responsible for the literal 
fulfilment of that agreement. If the French Department 
of Antiquities fail to perform their share of the compact— 
and it is notorious t they have failed discreditably— 
it is the duty of the Government to reorganize the Depart- 
ment, and provide a stringent system of police super- 
vision of monuments. It can scarcely be for lack of 
funds that nothing has been done, if it is proposed, as 
Mr. Ceci Torr writes, to subsidize the Opera at Cairo 
with 4,o0oo/. annually, as an additional attraction to 
visitors. To provide for the safe keeping of antiyuities 
now wholly unguarded were surely a better “plot of 
“ State” than this extraordinary provision for the opera- 
loving tourist. The concession by which the preservation 
of the prodigious and imposing Temple of Karnak, 
threatened with utter ruin by the Nile waters, is entrusted 
to an English association, the “Society for the Preservation 
“of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt,” may be taken as 
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a precedent for future action by the Anglo-Egyptian 
Government. It is a pity, nevertheless, that the Com- 
mittee should, as Mr. Poynter announces, have renounced 
all hope of the appointment of an official inspector of anti- 
quities. We do not dispute the importance of the pre- 
servation of Karnak, but we fear that the work the Society 
is now engaged to carry out is nothing less than work for 
the Danaides. 


UN-HISTORICUS, 


ia one of his essays Dr. Martiveav describes a conversa- 
tion with Sismonp1, who said that for him history 
divided itself into two sections, that which he had written 
and forgotten, and that which he had intended to write 
but had never learned. Irish history is not, so far as our 
acquaintance with his writings goes, one of the subjects 
on which Mr. Jonn Monrtey has written. If it were, we 
should be led to the conclusion that he had forgotten it. 
The alternative—that it is one of the things which he has 
never studied—is suggested by a passage in his speech on 
Tuesday in the of Swindon. Why, in- 
deed, should Gladstonians study the history of Ireland? 
The conclusions of the baser sort are imposed on them by 
the dictation of a party leader and the supposed exigencies 
of electioneering politics. Those of a nobler order—and 
among them, in spite of deteriorating influences subduing 
him to the level of the associates with whom he works, 
Mr. Morey may still be classed—do not claim any more 
animating motive than a sort of despairing hope that good 
may come from a measure in which a few years ago they 
saw only the menace of boundless evil. Some time since 
Mr. Mortey described his attitude on the Home Rule 
question as one of gloomy acquiescence in an experiment 
which forces too strong to be resisted compelled a states- 
manship at its wits’ ends to try. He has talked himself at 
last into a more sanguine mood. The “ envoy of 
“and hope from the democracy of England to the de- 
“ mocracy of Ireland,” as Mr. Morey describes himself, 
with a rhetoric modelled on that of the philanthropists of 
the French Terror, has forced himself into a cheerfulness 
which is really a triumph of faith, for it has no discover- 
able basis in reason. 

Mr. Morty is not wholly able to lay aside the character 
of a philosophie student of history :— 

Qu’on fasse d'un faquin un conseiller du roi, 
Il se ressent toujours de son premier emploi. 


The semblance of the man of letters and the thinker is 
fitfully apparent in most of Mr. Moruey’s platform speeches, 
though with less and less frequency and force as time goes 
on. In this respect he is becoming the mockery and ghost of 
himself. The single passage in which Mr. Mor.ey essays 
this once familiar character in his speech at Swindon over- 


_ taxes the charitable interpretation of those who desire to 


think well of him. We will not describe it as an attempt to 
abuse the ignorance of the half-informed, or rather on this 


= wholly uninformed, crowd whom he was addressing. 
e are ready to believe that Mr. Morey shared—volun- 


 tarily shared-——the ignorance to which he ministered. But 


this apology in the case of.an historic student, a moralist by 
profession, an almost puritanic expositor of the ethics of 
discussion, is in itself an accusation only less grave than 
that from which it acquits him. 

Mr. Moatey told the good people who were listening 
to him at Swindon with open mouth and eyes and with 


- closed intelligence that the over-population of the con- 


gested districts of Ireland was due to the Act of Union. 
It. was the inevitable consequence of the abolition of the 
Irish Parliament. Mr. Moruezy pointed out that since 
the great famine of 1847 there has been in some of 
the congested districts of Ireland a positive increase 
ef population, and that that increase has been greatest 
precisely in those districts where the holdings are smallest 
and the poverty is most abject. It is not necessary that 
“an envoy of peace and hope from the democracy of 
"we dispute Mr. Moruey’s credentials and 
powers—should visit the democracy of Ireland for the pur- 
pose of making this discovery. It is familiar knowledge. 


_ It forms a main element in the contention of those who 


maintain that the evils of Ireland are social and economical, 
and not primarily political. It is a part of a general truth, 
so true as to be one of the commonplaces of moralists and 
social reformers. 

Whatever may be thought of the practicability of these 


reforms, they have at least some connexion with the evil to 
be remedied. What does Mr. Moruey say? He says that 
the over-population of Ireland is due to the abolition of 
the Irish Parliament, and would be cured or alleviated by 
Home Rule. It is charitable to assume that in the frenzy 
of partisanship Mr. Mor.ey did not know what he was say- 
ing, and the assumption is the more easy because, though a 
man may sometimes be willing to mislead others, he usually 
avoids talking what he knows to be absolute nonsense. Mr. 
Morey says that the maintenance of the Irish Parliament 
would have kept a healthy public opinion alive in the con- 
gested districts which would have checked over-population. 
That is, an evil tendency, by being represented in Parliament, 
is converted into its opposite, and becomes a contradiction of, 
and restraint upon, itself. Asa matter of fact, the Irish Par- 
liament, instead of correcting the evil which he denounces, 
directly promoted it by two of its most important measures. 
One was the Irish Corn-law of 1784, which, by giving large 
bounties on the exportation, and imposing heavy duties on 
the importation, of corn, led, by the artificially high prices 
it fostered, to the breaking up of pasture-land into little 
arable farms, thus leading to that undue multiplication of 
small holdings, and that excessive increase of the popula- 
tion, which the legislation of the last fifty years has done 
a good deal to combat. The other measure in which the 
Trish Parliament contributed to the evil against which 
Mr. Mortey pretends that it was a safeguard was the 
enfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders, which led 
the landlords, for the sake of multiplying the votes con- 
trolled, to cut up their estates into small holdings. No 
doubt the Parliament was a Parliament of Protestant 
landlords, eager for high rents and political influence. 
But will Mr. Morey pretend that a Parliament elected by 
peasants, whose ingrained habits favour the division and 
subdivision of the soil, and controlled by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, who always encourage early marriages 
and look with favour on a rapidly-multiplying population, 
will abate the evil? He knows that the result must almost 
of necessity be just the reverse. The false history and the 
false economy which would be pardonable in Mr. Tom Mann 
and Mr. Ben Tiietr are wholly without excuse in Mr. 
Joun Morey. 


HARDY FRUIT. 


Bao Fruiterers’ Company is one of the least amongst the 

Livery Companies of the City of London, but it has 
performed a task which entitles it to something more than 
honourable mention. Not only horticulturists, but reason- 
able folk of every class who believe in the wisdom of develop- 
ing our natural resources to the utmost, have been asking 
for years past that greater encouragement should be given 
to farmers and gardeners in their efforts to supply the public 
demand. Some steps here and there, more or less satis- 
factory, have been taken to meet the growing competition of 
foreign producers by an increased output at home; but very 
much remains to be done before we can say that British 
soil is yielding all that it can be made to yield for 
British markets. This is especially true of the hardy 
fruits and their commercial products, which need the 
greatest encouragement, and have hitherto received the 
least. What the Fruiterers’ Company aims at doing is (in 
its own words) to promote the restoration and improve- 
ment of orchards, and the growth of hardy fruits in our 
homesteads and cottage gardens. To that end it organized 
the exhibition of apples, pears, and a few subsidiary fruits 
which has been held this week in the Guildhall, offering 
prizes and certificates, and laying itself out “to show 
“what excellent fruits can be grown in this country.” 
Such being the objects and achievement of the Com- 
pany, we are not going too far in claiming for it a 
title to more than ordinary consideration. It is im- 
possible to forget what has been done in the past by 
the Horticultural and other Societies, but the work of the 
Fruiterers constitutes a new departure, and raises new 
hopes in the minds of horticulturists. Situated as we are in 
regard to foreign supplies and home productions, hemmed 
in by a ring of the keenest competition, and under a 
system of international commerce which (apart from all 
controversy) leaves the British fruit-grower absolutely 
without advantage in his own markets, the fact that a 
helping hand is stretched out to our orchardmen and 
gardeners from the City itself, by one of the much-criticized 
Livery Companies, and with the co-operation of the late 
and present Lord Mayors, is one of the very happiest 
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augury. Sir James WurreneaD reminded his audience on 
Monday that a large sum of money is sent out of the 
country every year for hardy fruits which could well be 
grown at home, and which unquestionably will be grown at 
home so soon as the actual revolution in our agricultural 
ideas and methods has produced its natural effect. The 
exhibits at the Guildhall have shown what English apples 
and are at their best. It is not without reason that 
Sir Henry Isaacs—whoclaimsthat heand his father have been 
first and foremost in bringing foreign fruit of the hardier 
kind to the English markets—described the exhibition as 
unique for the number, character, and variety of the com- 
peting samples. Every market in the kingdom would 
welcome and pay a remunerative price for any quantity of 
fruit equal to the poorest samples shown at the Guildhall. 
What more is necessary? We have the land, we have the 
labour, we have better sorts to-day than we ever had before. 
We know how to cultivate good sorts, and there is a prac- 
tically unlimited demand for them. The only thing which 
the British fruit-grower must not expect is immunity from 
blights and inclement seasons. All else is satis superque. 
He has but to make the best provision possible against the 
occasional spites of a bounteous Nature, and he need not 
give up the battle with foreign producers. If he will 
contribute enterprise, labour, and perseverance, and if 
the City Companies will continue to stretch out the helping 
hand year after year—if growers and consumers make it a 
point of honour, as well as a source of profit, to revive the 
culture of British hardy fruits—it is still possible to re- 
cover much of our ancient national repute, which for the last 
generation or two we seem to have been steadily losing. 
There are some whose temperament is sufficiently sanguine 
to assure them, under such conditions, of a new tide of 
prosperity for the cottage gardener, followed by the solution 
of certain difficult problems of the sociological order. 


One who is old enough to compare the fruit shows of 
twenty years back with that which attracted an eager and 
overflowing crowd to the Guildhall on Monday afternoon 
can form some idea of the progress already made in the 
revival of apple culture. It is desirable in every way 
to emphasize the record of what has been accomplished, 
because success begets success, and the later stages 
of development or reaction are wont to be more remark- 
able than the earlier ones. The generality of man- 
kind will always follow in a flock the adventurous few who 
have first broken the hedge. It is safe to prophesy that, 
when Englishmen and Englishwomen fully realize that 
there is a prosperous movement in favour of the era- 
tion of English fruit, and especially of English apples, they 
will take to asking for them in the markets and shops, and 
crying up their merits on every possible occasion. There 
could be no question as to the enthusiasm with which many 
of the magnificent samples at the Guildhall were greeted 
this week. From the stupendous Nonsuch and Queen 
Carolines to the brilliant and redolent pippins, every 
variety of apple or pear, whether dessert or kitchen fruit, 
was scanned and criticized by men who know the good 
points of such fruit as others know the points of a horse or 
a picture. The verdict was not merely favourable, but it 
established the fact that a notable improvement in the 
average quality—for the four thousand five hundred plates 
of fruit entitled one to talk about averages as well as excel- 
lences—has resulted from the persistent efforts of the last 
few years. In truth, the neglect of English orchards had 
arrived at such a pitch in the last generation that men like 
Dr. Hoce and Dr Buit of Hereford had no difficulty in 
enforcing the lessons which they drew from gnarled and 
rotting trees, from misshapen and ungenial fruit, and from 
the woful degeneration of favourite pippins and ins, 
It was on ocular demonstrations of this kind that we 
all came to be thoroughly ashamed of our home-grown 
fruit; and out of that shame springs the resolution 
to make England once more the natural habitat of 
the best hardy tree-fruit. It may be taken in general 
terms that the owners of large private gardens, and of 
orchards planted and cultivated for profit, are now fairly 
alive to the necessities of the case, but that small gardeners, 
working horticulturists, and tenant-farmers need more 
stimulus, more encouragement, and more instruction, in 
order to spread amongst them the fervour that leads up to 
success, is, as we understand it, is the end towards 
which the Fruiterers’ Company is directing its attention. 
Few of the City Guilds have undertaken a more promising 
and serviceable task. 


THE DOCK BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. 


E are not at all rised that some of those who, 
ly from political motives, partly from muddled 
humanitarianism, sympathized with the docker movement 
last year, are disturbed in the highest degree by the corre- 
spondence between the representative of the ALLAN line 
and Messrs. Mann and Tittert—duumvirs of dock labour— 
which has occupied such a considerable place in the Times 
of this week. edo not observe that the duumvirs them- 
selves impeach a single fact advanced by Mr. Becker Hrtx, 
the catialons of the firm, and they admit as fair an offer 
of his which, after their admission, was contumeliously re- 
fused by their constituents. We may, therefore, suppose 
that we have in these letters an unimpeachable account of 
the state of things to which the dishonesty of ecclesiastical 
and political charlatans and the folly of the British public 
have brought the trade of London. It is a very pretty 
state indeed. It seems that the coal-men and corn-men 
at the Albert Docks can, and do, earn fifteen shillings a 
day, if not more, by working up to five o'clock. Fifteen 
shillings a day is equal to the week’s wage of not the worst 
paid agricultural labourer ; it amounts (allowing value for 
the soldier's board and lodging) to about four or five times 
the wage of the man who may at any time have to meet 
dervishes or Ghazis in fight, and march day-long over burn- 
ing sands; it is two or three times what the merchant sea- 
man earns for hard labour and imminent peril ; it exceeds 
the average income of a clergyman who has had a costly 
education and is thought fair game for all sorts of demands ; 
the usual clerk does not often receive it after years of 
monotonous and uninteresting drudgery. But it is not 
enough for Messrs. Mann and Tituett's lambs. They occa- 
sionally knock off work for “more”; they demand payment 
for the time during which they have knocked off work ; 
they leave cargoes unloaded, to their rig te ete hopeless 
loss ; they steal the goods ; they swear at their paymasters ; 
and they take just twice as long to do the work badly as 
Yankee labourers in the land of democracy take to do it 
well. And all this time there actually exist at the em- 
ployer’s expense, and on the very handsome terms of 
ten shillings or twelve and sixpence a day, “ represen- 
“ tatives of labour,” who are powerless or who do not care to 
keep the overpaid, overfed, and overspeeched labourers to 
their work. 


The most remarkable thing about this agreeable picture is, 
that it is practically unquestioned. The long a Messrs. 
Mann and Tit.etr admits every assertion of Mr. Hixe’s. 
We own to a certain admiration of their honesty; if Mr. 
Mann’s name had been “ Morey” and Mr. “Gap- 
“sroNE,” we fear the answer would not have been quite so 
straightforward. But as it is, we have the whole thing 
plain before us, and practically uncontested. In the ordinary 
course of things there would be two parties to the bargain 
(for the dockowners may be said to be mere outsiders). The 
shipowners would say, “ There is a ship ; we will give so 
“ much for unloading it or loading it. Who'll work#” If 
it was enough, there would be ample labour ; if not enough, 
the shipowners would have to offer more. To this merely 
natural state of things come me cranking in Messrs. Mann 
and Tittert, and say, “ You shall only employ such and 
“ such men; you shall only employ them on such and such 
“ terms ; and you shall only employ such and such persons 
“ to look after them.” If anybody knows human nature— 
and it is a remarkable thing that, the longer the world 
lasts the less men seem to understand themselves—he knows 
what will happen, and did happen, in such acase. The 
favoured persons simply tell their employers, and the labour 
representatives, and the sacred heads of Messrs. Manx and 
Tituetr themselves, to go hang. Having much, they will 
have more ; they will be kings o’ the isle, they will have 
help to bear this (let us say sealskin) away where their 
hogshead of wine is. It could not be otherwise ; it is not 
otherwise. And meanwhile a world of hungry rivals stands 
round expectant of the good things which this monstrous 
rout of privileged Catipans—though Catipan had more 
sense—are flinging from them. And Mr. Rosy, a scholar 
from Cambridge College and a large employer of labour, 
pledges himself to vote for their eight hours’ movement ; 
and all is merry. 
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THE TIPPERARY RIOTS. 


ae result of the hearing of the summonses for assault 
brought against the police at Tipperary is only what 
was to be expected. After indulging their fill of abuse of 
‘the magistrates appointed to hear the cases, the counsel for 
the plaintiffs threw up their hands, bewailed their helpless- 
ness, and withdrew from the court. Mr. Heaty, for 
once, appeared to have exhausted his SupPIY of insults. 
“* We give no more evidence,” he remarked to the Chair- 
man of the Bench, with the air of one who delivers an ulti- 
matum, and left the court with his friends. No other 
course was open to the magistrates than to dismiss the 
remaining cases, when the other plaintiffs, abandoned by 
their counsel, imitated Mr. Heaty’s tactics. One and 
all, they repeated the same misgivings and exhibited 
the same helplessness. Mr. Heaty had left them defence- 
less, and they must follow Mr. Heaty’s example and go. 
‘But they did not leave the court without a fairly successful 
emulation of Mr. Heaty’s language and conduct. There 
were the same frivolous objections, the same disgraceful 
insinuations, the same grossness of abuse. Mr. J. Keatine, 
moving for an adjournment of his own case, did, indeed, 
-appear to waver as to the grounds of his application. He 
was placed in grievous plight by the action of his counsel, 
who had abandoned him. Then he fell back on his profound 
conviction that he could not obtain a fair hearing from the 
‘Bench he insulted. Promptly did Mr. Keatino realize 
that his lack of counsel could be instantly supplied. So he 


- Showed his zeal for his case by declining any assistance 


and retiring from the court. Alderman Drtion’s appli- 
cation for adjournment was equally farcical. He com- 
mented on the construction of the Bench in the abusive 
fashion familiar in a Tipperary court-house, and proceeded 
to dictate to the magistrates as to the choice of their Chair- 
man. And in all this he professed to discern a strong case 
‘for adjournment. It were merely futile to regret the 
abortive termination of the proceedings. The result, as Mr. 
‘Morpny remarked, was only what was to be anticipated. 
Enough evidence was given, however, before Mr. Heaty 
determined to give no more, for the enlightenment 
of those English adherents of Parnellism who accepted 
with childlike faith Mr. Mortey’s recollections of 
the Tipperary riot. The case of young Mr. Harrison, 
member for Mid Tipperary and Undergraduate of 
“Oxford, though unhappily nipped in the hearing, was 
full of instruction. It is perfectly clear from the 
evidence of Mr. Harrison that peace reigned in the pre- 
-cincts of the court-house until his arrival, and until he 
heard Mr. O’Brien “talking in a way that might be 
“ described as excited.” Then there appeared to be some 
hustling going on, and when Mr. O'Brien began his “ pro- 
““ testing ” and his appeal for the entrance of the “ people” 
‘the riot began. “Then the hustling increased” is Mr. 


’ Harrison's own comment on the situation. He does not 


recollect hearing Mr. O'Brien call upon the people to 
““come on.” That is, however,a small matter. The point 


- is that his evidence shows that, whereas peace was the rule 


a moment before, a sort of free fight set in when the ex- 
‘cited Mr. O’Brien began to protest. Then the hustling in- 
creased,and then Mr. Mortey’s “ stripling ”— Mr. Harrison, 
‘to wit, who is over six feet in height and of breadth corre- 
sponding—appears to have received one blow from a baton 
and found his manly throat in the grasp of a policeman. 
Mr. Mortey’s stripling was not, by his own admission, a 


’ peaceful observer of his excited fellow M.P. in the struggle 


at the entrance. He was beset on all sides, he declares, 
“which looks obviously as if he had gone in for the row, and 
struck out till he hit somebody. And now he takes out a 
summons against the police for assault, as who should 
meddle in a fray and complain of a blow. Truly, for a 
stripling, Mr. Harrison’s conduct is amazing. 


HENRY WHITE. 


A FIGURE very familiar in more than one circle of London 

- society has been removed from among us. Mr. White's 
List friend could scarcely wish his death had been otherwise. 
I’ ‘s good to die in harness. It is a mercy to be saved long 
i nes-. Only on Monday was he made aware that his symptoms 
yer angerous. The same night he passed away in his sleep. 
I1« ¢@ worked while it was day, and it may truly be said that 
his works do follow him. There are few powers that count for so 
‘much in the complex machinery of modern life as a strong personal 
influence. It is not easy to opis 


with this regal for it is nothing less—whilst others with 
natural gifts fail ever to obtain such sway. White's career 
at the Savoy is a striking example. The blank left in man 
homes by his death, the feeling of irreparable loss whi 
comes to all who knew him intimately, or ever had to a 
for his advice and help, will be almost incredible to those whose 
circle never touched his. nce inside, one was completely 
under the subtle influence and charm. White's thirty years’ 
residence in one locality had enabled him to see a second 
generation arise, whom he had both baptized and married, and 
the sphere of his influence grew ever wider and wider. Sunday 
after Sunday the Savoy Chapel was filled to overflowing. It is 
on record of Fuller and of Horneck that the chapelyard was as 
full as the chapel, and this was often literally true of White. 
The congregation was composed of elements more various than 
perhaps any other in London. Often might be seen Meg 
together there a prime minister, a celebrated actress, a ] ing 
journalist, a great specialist, a famous painter, the shopkeepers 0 
the Strand, and the poorest of the precinct. Kind words and 
greetings followed in the vestry. Mr. White was never in 
a fuss. Like many busy men, he had always time to spare for 
others. His correspondence was enormous. The last week of 
his life was chiefly employed in making up the arrears of a 
short holiday. In ordinary times he often spent four hours a 
day in dealing out kindness, sympathy, and advice to those who 
applied to him. 
e was a popular her, but not in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Though e took great pains to have his pulpit oc- 
cupied by the most eminent clergy of the day, the congregation 
always preferred his modest sermons, generally honeycombed 
with acknowledged quotations, to the more ambitious efforts of 
st rs. Among many letters received by his friends, a mem- 
ber of the congregation writes, “In whatever sense of suffering 
and loss one had, he always seemed to be conscious of it, and to 
have something to say that made the sorrow nobler and more 
bearable.” His sympathy was unfailing. Asaman of the world, 
who mixed much in all ranks of society, he saw much, no doubt, 
of which he did not approve; but he knew how and when to 
speak, and he never made an enemy. The extreme urbanity of 
his manners may partly account for this fact, as also the more 
than usually judicious way in which he treated all subjects as 
well as individuals. 

When he first became chaplain to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, perhaps the greatest pleasure he derived from the 
appointment was the power it gave him of advancing the interest 
of the boys of his school and choir. The most painful time of 
his life was when, unexpectedly, owing to a change of officials, he 
lost the post, and found himself pledged to expenses he could 
hardly meet without assistance. He bravely faced his difficulties ; 
and the welcome with which his reappointment was hailed last 
year repaid him for much suffering. It is earnestly to be ho 
that when his remains are committed to the earth to-day they 
may be permitted to rest in the place and among the people he 
loved so well. 


VERTICAL FIRE IN THE FIELD. 


| riders since Plevna, how to cope with troops availing them- 
selves of head-cover with the patience and skill displayed by 
its defenders has been a burning question with thoughtful 
soldiers. The Turks there demonstrated that, even under an over- 
powering direct fire, troops in entrenchments may await the final 
assault with equanimity, and, emerging from their shelter at the 
supreme moment, may bring such a fire to bear as will effectu- 
ally prevent their assailants from reaching the parapet, however 
much it may previously have been cannonaded. At Plevna the 
Russian artillery were enormously superior, and at an early a 
of the final investment the Turkish guns were peruse ly 
silenced. Occasionally the Turks onal drop a shell amongst 
the men at work on the Russian batteries ; immediately more 
than a hundred Russian guns would concentrate their fire on the 
Turkish redoubt whence this shot had come, and reduce it to 
complete silence. Yet the assaulting columns presently found to 
their cost that the Turkish spades eter the night were more 
than equal to repairing the dam done by Russian shells 
during the day. Thes of Penelope's web was reversed, and 
the night made good the day's destruction. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find that, after the war was over, the Russian Field 
Artillery Committee was busy with the consideration of how 
similar contingencies might best be dealt with. The adoption of 
a field-mortar or howitzer was soon mooted, and at first aroused 
a somewhat heated controversy. Discussion, however, finally 
took shape in a series of experiments, which showed clearly 
enough that, in spite of the objections of some eminent officers, 
the demand for a field-mortar or howitzer was not altogether un- 
reasonable. Experiments showed that a 6” mortar capable of 
throwing an 81 lb. shell was under certain circumstances a 
valuable adjunct to the armament of a field force, and the only 
difficulty cropped up when a suitable carriage had to be designed 
for the same. The skill and energy of General Engelhardt were 
equal to surmounting this obstacle, and the new weapon was soon 
endowed with mobility equal to its power. Since this first com- 
mencement matters have been moving on a good deal, and now 
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field-mortar batteries. Of these they have no less than eight of 
six mortars each, which are formed into two regiments, the first 
of which is quartered at Diinaberg, and the other at Bijelaja 
Zerkow, in the province of Riev. The latest pattern mortar 
with which these regiments are armed is composed of steel, and 
is closed at the breech with the same 
mechanism which is in vogue with the Russian field-pieces. 
Its calibre is 6 Russian, or 5°9 English, inches, and its weight 
rather more 9 In to what is 
“ Fougasse ” shell, with the large bursting charge of 12° ) 
xyline, it fires a shrapnel which holds 610 bullets an ane 
Bp ibs The projectile has an initial velocity of 275 and a 
maximum range of 3,200 métres. Its iage is of similar con- 
struction to the original one, which has been already referred to 
as the invention of General Engelhardt. A piece of ordnance 
which is possessed of such man-killing capacities as are repre- 
sented by 610 shrapnel bullets, and which only im a burden 
of about 38 cwt. on the team which draws it, and which, more- 
over, is endowed with special advantages for the attack of troops 
occupying an entrenched position, presents in some respects 
almost an ideal field-artillery weapon. Its use is, of course, 
attended with serious drawbacks ; but, nevertheless, its merits are 
sufficiently striking to have attracted a great deal of notice on 
the Continent. In France and Germany and in this country 
also the new arm has gained favour with many, and as an 
adjunct to existing armaments, at any rate, has come to be re- 
cognized and discussed, and in the German military press a“ very 
pretty quarrel” is at this moment waging on the subject. One 
party, whose views have been ably represented by Major Keim, 
sees in the development of fire brought about by the introduction 
of a smokeless powder and the magazine rifle the necessity for 
an increased use of intrenchments on the field of battle. her 
men, for whom General von Sauer appears as spokesman, anti- 
cipate a similar tendency in tactics, and as a consequence of it 
announce that the opportunity for vertical fire is at hand. General 
von Sauer, indeed, has so firmly embraced the new faith as to 
contend that not only will vertical fire from howitzers be indis- 
nsable against troops behind cover, but that even in the pre- 
minary artillery duel which is to start the fight it will assert its 
superiority over that from guns of flat trajectory. 
is is probably an extreme view, but General von Sauer has 
the courage of his convictions, and has endeavoured to refute the 
objections of his critics in a strongly worded reply which he has 
just published. It is freely admitted that vertical fire is in- 
valuable in the attack of entrenched positions, and that the mere 
moral effect which it produces is immense. Close under a 
pet even five feet high a man may squat in absolute security 
m the direct fire of ordinary field-pieces, and will come by 
degrees to regard their fire with indifference. The arrival of a 
big shell with a heavy bursting charge will, however, be a 
e shock to his equanimity, and the consciousness that such 
a visitor may at any moment put in an ap ce will do 
* more to shake his nerve than many rounds that go screami 
a few feet over his head. While eral von Sauer restric 
himself to enumerating the advantages vertical fire would confer 
on the attack under certain circumstances he carried opinion 
with him, and it is only his larger contention that has pro- 
voked opposition. He attempts to make good his proposition by 
showing how a battery of howitzers may take up a position so 
close behind the natural, or, at any rate, not specially created, 
cover which is to be found in all civilized countries that, though 
it can fire over them with great accuracy by means of an auxiliary 
mark, it will be perfectly secure from any direct fire which may 
be brought against it. Of course guns of flat trajectory can 
likewise turn such advantages of terrain to account; but in 
that case their lower angles of elevation compel them to keep 
much further from their cover, and, since a gun can always be hit 
behind cover by a projectile which has an angle of descent equal 
to the angle of elevation of the gun, even these will not be secure 
from the attack of their foes. The case of a railway embankment, 
which might intersect many a European battle-field, may be 
uoted as an illustration of what is meant. Suppose its height to 
about eighteen feet, Von Sauer’s howitzers might, from a 
position sixteen yards behind such an obstacle, easily be laid with 
the usual picket posts on an ment, and cannonade him in 
absolute security themselves. Nor would the observation and 
control of their fire present very serious difficulties. A battery of 
ordi field-guns, however, which desired to benefit by a similar 
protection, would have to withdraw to a distance of about eighty 
yards from it in order to be able itself to fire over it, and even 
then, although it might be concealed from its adversary, would 
not e same immunity from danger which the howitzers 
could claim. Not only this, but guns of flat trajectory placed as we 
have described would be very seriously cramped as to the scope 
of their fire, because they would always be compelled to shoot 
with not less than a certain angle of elevation, and consequently 
at not less than a certain range. The howitzers, on the other 
hand, would be far more effectively protected by the bank, yet, 
having high trajectories, would not be hampered to anything like 
the same extent. In the case of a railway embankment, which 
is a familiar feature in a landscape of the present day, there is a 
great deal to be said for Von eds contentions. When he 
= on to claim equal advantages from such cover as would 
afforded by villages, copses, or such less solid objects his 
arguments are more controvertible, and have : a 
ei 


more hotly assailed. It would be equally im 


guns or howitzers to make use of picket posts in the authorized 
manner on the top of such obstacles—the observation of fire 
would become difficult, if not practically impossible, ranging 
would likewise be considerably tnterfered. with, and, in short, 
the effect of fire would be reduced toa minimum, whatever 
weapons were in question. It is true that much may nowa- 
days be done by a method of signalling, and that the 
field-telegraph can also in many situations be made use of 
to aid the work of observation and the direction or con- 
trol of fire, but a system which relies on such adjuncts and 
such assistance during the hurry and excitement of the battle- 
field is not likely to commend itself to the tical soldiers 
of any army. The advocates of howitzers and field-mortars would 
do well to put forward less extravagant pretensions for their 
favourite arm. A hobby, and especially a new one, is frequently 
in danger of being ridden to death. There is no doubt that 
vertical fire might be most useful in the attack of entrench- 
ments, and the fact that the nation with most recent ex- 
perience of that nature of warfare has to some extent adopted 
it in its armies pleads eloquently in its favour. It may also be 
admitted that the craze for high velocities and flat trajectories 
in field-guns has been carried to excess, and that the results 
thus obtained have not counterbalanced the disadvantages in- 
curred; but neither must it be forgotten that there are man 
serious objections to howitzers or mortars for field service. If 
there is one fact which is more clear than any other in artillery 
tactics, it is that a larger quantity of ammunition than ever must 
accompany the guns into action. Artillery must be able to come 
into action early in the day, must cordially co-operate with their 
brethren of the other arms throughout the struggle, and must 
be prepared finally to make good their success or cover their 
retreat. To carry out such a duty efficiently, a large number 
of shell must be found in the limber-boxes, a it is this necessity 
which is responsible for the abnormal burdens which have been 
imposed on the teams which draw our field-guns. A 9-pounder 
equipment comprised not too many rounds, and if a 12-pounder 
is to be supplied it is clear that an important addition is likely 
to be added to the weight of its limber. It is not easy to see 
how large howitzer or mortar shells of the weights the Russians 
have adopted are to be provided for if the mobility of batteries 
is to be preserved. e introduction of many large-bore 
howitzers would also throw a heavy additional strain on the 
ammunition columns which toil in rear of a force, and would 
increase the number of draught animals required. While, also, 
it may be admitted that vertical fire would, in certain situations, 
be most effective, it must be borne in mind, too, that the effective 
zone of its shrapnel is very narrow, owing to the high angles of 
descent that its projectiles possess. pip ter which did not 
open, therefore, at the correct distance from the target would 
wey do little execution. With a high velocity, on the other 
and, the effective zone of shrapnel is so deep that a shell burst 
considerably short of the best point for explosion might yet not 
be altogether ineffective. There are many, too, who expect much 
from shells charged with high explosives, and who think that 
with such projectiles guns may yet render a good account of 
themselves, even when pitted against earthworks. On the whole, 
we scarcely think that vertical fire will effect the revolution 
in warfare that its admirers hope, although it may prove a very 
valuable auxiliary, and even become indispeneahle where cir- 
cumstances demand its aid. P 


SIR PAUL PINDAR’S HUUSE. 


J impending enlargement of the Great Eastern Railway 
Station in Liverpool Street will necessitate the removal of 
one of the most interesting specimens of Elizabethan architecture 
in London ; though the announced offer of the building to the 
South Kensington Museum will save it from destruction. Sir 
Paul Pindar’s house in Bishopsgate Street, not far from the 
“ Railway Hotel,” must sooner or later have come down. 
Already the demand for building has robbed what was once 
a merchant's country seat of much of its ancient magnificence. 
Originally there was a garden in front of the house, and 
a park behind it, stretching away to Old Street. These 
have long since disappeared, though one of the park-lodges 
and some mulberry-trees, planted, it is said, to please 
James I., existed some fifteen years in the neighbour- 
ing Half-moon Alley. Nor can there much doubt that 
the house originally extended some distance to the front and 
rear of the present building. Now all that can be seen from 
the street is a narrow front with two fine gable bay-windows, 
one above the other, very richly ornamented with panel-work. 
They are on the second and third storeys, some barbarian having 
modernized the ground-floor into a public-house bar. Within, 
a solid oak staircase leads to the room on the first-floor, 
which boasts a plaster ceiling covered with panelled orna- 
mentation. As was the case with the complexion of the 
y as came from Flanders, it is probable that this ceiling 
is not “what it were”; still it is a remarkable imen of 
Elizabethan At the beginning of the 
present centu e room a curious chimney-pi 
of oak and pom of which an een’ is to be found in wT. 
Smith’s Topography of London. Above were two rude figures of 


His monument in 
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Hercules and Atlas supporting a comers ae globe, the 
general effect being that of two Rugby footballers effecting a 
“pass.” Below were a male and a female figure emerging from 
feuit-baskets, which supported two tablets representing a stag- 
hunt. This chimney-piece was abolished in 1811, to render the 
room what its possessors were pleased to call “a little com- 
fortable” ; but to condemn the windows and ceiling to a similar 
fate would be an act of treason against antiquity. Their obvious 
asylum is the South Kensington Museum, where they would 
oecupy but little space, and where, if the authorities were at all 
enterprising, they would form an admirable nucleus for an 
attempt to reconstruct an Elizabethan mansion. 

Apart from being the builder of a beautiful house, Sir Paul 
Pindar was a sufficiently noteworthy man. He was born in 1566, 
and died at the ripe age of eighty-four. His house was built on 
his return from Italy towards the end of Elizabeth's ys ; 
indeed, the chimney-piece bore the date 1600 a.p. We find him 
in the reign of James I. enjoying the reputation of the richest 
merchant in London, and both the British Solomon and his son 
Charles had frequent recourse to Sir Paul in their necessities. In 
1611 he was sent by James as ambassador to the Grand Turk, 
and remained nine years at Constantinople, He returned with a 
diamond worth 30,000/., which the King was anxious to buy on 
ctedit. This was not Sir Paul Pindar’s notion of business, but 
as a compromise he lent it to James to wear at the opening of his 
Parliaments ; the jewel was afterwards purchased by Charles. 

st. Botolph’s Church commemorates his nume- 
rous benefactions to the poor of the parish, and when Charles I. 
and Archbishop Laud p the restoration of St. Paul’s, 
Pindar came forward with the munificent offer of 10,000/. for the 
screen and south transept. His loyalty was repaid by Charles 
in characteristic fashion. When Pindar died, it was found that 
the Crown owed him and the other Commissioners of Customs 
some 300,000/., and such was the confusion of his affairs, that his 
executor, in despair, committed suicide. It is probable that the 
decline of Sir Paul Pindar’s mansion began soon after his death, 
until the remnant reached its present estate—that of a public- 
house. The room on the first flogr is used for the monthly meet- 
ings of the “ White Dog Club,” established for the distribution 
wood and coals to the poor—an institution boasting a respect- 
able antiquity from 1788. There may be seen the presentment of the 
patron saint of the club, a le with his paw on a book and a 
wl of spectacles by his side. Can this have given Landseer a 
int for his “ Laying down the Law”? ‘There, too, are the 
raits of some of the club’s benefactors, worthy citizens who 
urished circa 1800 4.D. The artist has laid on the colours with 
Javish hand, but for all that they look rather out of keeping 
with their surroundings. 


RACING. 


S is remarkable that the Kempton Park Great Breeders’ Stakes, 
which was run for on Friday week, although one of the most 
valuable two-year-old races of the year, should not have brought 
out some public performers of a higher class. There had been a 
capital entry of something like 260 horses, among which were 
many of the ay lineage ; yet, somehow or other, none of the 
two-year-olds that had run within 7 lbs. or so of the best form 
hitherto shown happened to be entered. Twenty-one horses came 
to the post, and the favourite was Mr. D. Baird’s Petard, who had 
shown some very fair form. Lord Rosebery’s recently named 
fily, Keroual, by Foxhall out of Kermesse, made the running at a 
tremendous pace, accompanied by Guardian, Lady Primrose, and 
Blavatsky. At the distartce the four leaders were in a cluster on 
apparent!y equal terms. The favourite never reached them, and 
e only horse among the remaining sixteen that succeeded in 
getting fairly among the Jeading division was Valauris, who, it is 
said, had been shut in at one part of the race. After a very 
close struggle Blavatsky won by a neck from Valauris, who was 
catching her so quickly that it looked as if he would have won in 
a few more strides. Only a head behind him came Guardian, and 
a head behind Guardian was Keroual. Lady Primrose and Tittle 
Tattle were close up, and it was one of the prettiest races of the 
season; whether it was one of the most truly run ones is another 
question. Lord Calthorpe’s Blavatsky is a chestnut filly by Don- 
caster out of Lotus, grandam by Newminster out of a daughter of 
Alice Hawthorn’s, and she cost 1,950 guineas as a yearling—a sum 
which she repaid with interest’ by winning this 5,000/. stake. 
She is a pretty filly, and she struggled gamely on this occasion ; 
but she has not grown so much as could be wished, and she does 
not at present look quite first-class. Her previous public form 
had consisted of eight defeats, and she started on this occasion, 
almost unbacked, at 20 to 1. 
On Tuesday last the Severals Plate had a very fair entry. 


Inverness is.a fine, powerful colt that had already run within, | 


ees s, 7 lbs. of some of the best form of the year. Mr. E. W. 
ird’s Flodden Field, if not on a large scale, is long and low, 
with plenty of bone, t width across the hips, and fine quality. 
Some of his form had been very good, although not exactly first- 
class. It was a splendid race, Inverness, ridden by George 
Barrett, beating Flodden Field, ridden by Tom Cannon, by a 
head. mig Be} was a humiliation for Oddfellow, of whom such 
great things been expected, to be entered for a Plate of 1001, 
only open to horses that had never won a race worth 300l., so 


late as October. He won it without much trouble. For the 
Cambridgeshire Trial Plate, Ringmaster had last year beaten 
Evergreen by a len For the same Plate, Evergreen now 
beat. Rin ter, although, at weight for age, he was meeti 
him on 5 lbs. worse terms. For his age the most highly-weigh 
horse in the Flying Welter Handicap was Colonel North’s ‘igh 
Commissioner, and within a pound of him was Lord Dudley's 
Formidable, who had not won a race this year. None of the six 
most heavily-weighted horses started, and the race was won by 
the lightly-weighted Magistrate, who, like Oddfellow, had not 
won a race before this year. For the Second October Nursery 
Handicap, Blavatsky, even with her penalty for her great victory 
at Kempton, stood a stone and a pound below the top weight ; 
but she did not start, and here, again, a horse that had not won 
a race during the season was victorious, in Trenarran, who had 
run no less than nine times. The Clearwell Stakes was won very 
<a by Mimi, who had only one opponent. The day was 
terri 


wet. 

On Wednesday for the Select Stakes there was a grand entry, 
but there were only two starters, and the appearance of Signorina 
was expected with great interest. If Morion, Memoir, and 
Heaume had been started against her, it would have been one of 
the most interesting races of the season. As it was, her only 
opponent, the moderate Susiana, gave her a little more trouble at 
one part of the race than had been expected. The Royal Stakes 
entailed upon each starter the high stake of 200/., with 120. 
forfeit, or, if declared some time previously, 50/. Here, again, 
there were only two starters, and Orwell beat Fear Disgrace by 
ten lengths. In spite of carrying the highest weight in the 
handicap, Colonel North’s Iddesleigh appeared to have a good 
chance of winning the Heath Stakes, and started first favourite ; 
but the winner was the lightly-weighted St. Dunstan, a chestnut 
colt by Peter. 

The Middle Park Plate is hardly as important a race as it 
used to be. There are other races for two-year-olds of greater 
value, and there is no betting upon it now before the day of the 
race. M. E. Blanc’s Gouverneur, who had won the Rous 
Memorial Stakes at the First October Meeting, is a grand golden 
chestnut colt, on a large scale, by Energy. He probably stands 
over 16 hands already, and he is on short legs. In many re 
he is very like his sire. The Duke of Westminster's splendidly 
bred Orion, from the two Derby winners, Bend Or and Shotover, 
is also a chestnut, and he was thought by some excellent judges 
to be the best two-year-old of the year; yet there were critics 
who thought he wanted scope, and considered his loins and back 
ribsa trifle light. Another son of Bend Or was Mr. Houldsworth’s 
bay colt Orvieto, who had size, scope, and many good points ; 
but he turned out his pasterns, and he had shown the white 
feather on more than one occasion, although on his best 
form he stood as high as any two-year-old of his year, and he had 
more than 5,000/. in stakes to his credit. Mr. H. Milner’s 
Valauris, a chestnut colt by Isonomy out of St. Marguerite, had 
won his first race, and, as we have already said, he had very 
nearly won his second also, when he ran Blavatsky to a neck at 
Kempton on Friday last. He still looked backward, and a colt 
ought to be very fit indeed to win a Middle Park Plate. But, 
whether he was to win or lose, immense interest was taken in 
him, and with his depth of frame, grand shape, and abundance of 
bone without coarseness, this white blazed, white hind-legged 
brother to Seabreeze pleased many critics more than any two- 
year-old that had been seen in public this season. Even more 
admired by others was Mr. Noel Fenwick’s lengthy, powerful, 
short-legged bay filly, Mimi, by Barcaldine, who had won her 
only races, the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood, and the Sixth 
Zetland Stakes, as well as the Clearwell Stakes, at Newmarket. 
Gouverneur made strong running, followed by Mimi, who could 
not keep her place beyond the Bushes. Orvieto, Orion, and 
Valauris were next to Gouverneur as he came down the hill. In 
the Abingdon Mile Bottom the two latter were beaten. Orvieto 
seemed to be still pulling hard; but on ascending the hill he 
suddenly collapsed, and allowed himself to be passed by Orion 
and Valauris. Inthe meantime Tom Cannon brought up Siphonia 
with a rush, and challenged Gouverneur, who held his own to 
the end, and won a a8 race by half a length. Orion finished a 
couple of lengths behind Siphonia, and Valauris was fourth. 
Siphonia now beat Orion by more than the distance by which he 
had beaten her at Goodwood, where she had met Orion on 
3lbs. worse terms. In having been beaten by heads for two 
1,800/. stakes, and by half a length for one of 2,260/., Siphonia 
may have been unlucky. She has, however, the Richmond 
Stakes of 942/. to her credit. Although entered for the One 
Thousand and the St. Leger, she is not in the Oaks. Gouverneur 
is entered for most of the great three-year-old races of next year, 
as well as for the Eclipse Stakes and the Lancashire Plate 
Valauris’s defeat was qualified by the fact that he was not yet 


quite fit ; and Orion is said to have been coughing. There can be 
no doubt that the race for the Middle Park Plate will form one 
| of the principal bases of argument upon the prospects of the next 
| Derby; and,if Gouverneur winters well, the question whether our 
| greatest race is likely to be won in 1891 by a French horse will 
| excite immense interest. 
The entrance for the Cesarewitch had been a good one; but 
| the proportion of horses that accepted was rather below than 
above the average. The margin of weight used by the handi- 
capper —3 st, 2 Ibi —was not a very wide one, and it implied 
that no four- or five-year-old of very exceptional merit was 
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among the entries. Sheen, Trayles, Tyrant, and Father Con- 
fessor, all five-year-olds, headed the list with 9 st. 2 Ibs. each ; 
Gold was the most highly-weighted four-year-old, and Morion, 
as might have been expected, was given the top-weight among 
the three-year-olds ; indeed he was handicapped, at weight-for- 
, as a 7 lb. better horse than either of the four best five-year- 
olde. As we have had occasion to point out on former occasions, 
the t autumn handicaps are often almost as interesting, as 
summaries of public form on paper, as they are for the races they 
actually produce, If we compare the handicaps for the Cesare- 
witches of this year and last year, we find that Trayles, who was 
ut on a par with Sheen on the late occasion, was made to give 

im 13 lbs. a year ago, while Father Confessor, who, as we have 
already said, was handicapped equally with Trayles and Sheen 
this time, was not even entered for the Cesarewitch last year, but 
was handicapped 27 lbs. below Trayles for the Cambridgeshire. 
Then, looking at the changes of weights during the summer, we 
find Shall We Remember made to receive 8 lbs. more from 
Morion than for the Free Handicap published before the Derby ; 
and Galway, for whom forfeit was paid some time before the 
race, receiving the same increase in his allowance from Sainfoin. 
To the credit of the handicapper, however, it must be said that, 
on the whole, the season’s racing has proved the Free Handicap 
to have been an excellent prophecy. 

About the earliest horses backed for the Cesarewitch were 
Galway, Fitzhampton, Fallowchat, and Rathbeal; but, as was 
the case last year, it was the St. Leger that had the effect of 
establishing a regular first favourite. A year ago Davenport 
started for the St. Leger at 20 to 1 and ran third, six lengths 
behind the winner. He was handicapped at 7 st. 4 lbs. for the 
Cesarewitch, and was immediately made the favourite, being 
backed at the end of the Doncaster week at 5 to1. This year 
Gonsalvo started at 200 to 1 for the St. Leger, and ran third, 
three lengths behind the winner. He was handicapped for the 
Cesarewitch at exactly the same weight as Davenport had been 
last year, and he was backed before the end of the Doncaster week 
at 8to1. On the Sunday of the following week, M. Ephrussi’s 
Alicante won the Prix Royal Oak of 2,170/. at Paris in a canter, 
Puchero, who was handicapped 9 lbs. above her for the Cesare- 
witch, being unplaced. She was at once made an 1 = favourite 
with Gonsalvo at 10 to 1 for the Cesarewitch. A fortnight later 
she won the Prix d’Octobre at Paris very easily, and the next 
day she was backed for the Cesarewitch in London at 3 to 1. 
People were forcibly reminded of the French filly Plaisanterie, 
who was purchased as a yearling for 28/., won a number of races 
as a three-year-old, and then came to England and won both the 
Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire. Last year Alicante. had 
Tun third to Donovan and Chitabob for the Lancashire Plate, 
with such horses as Seabreeze, Minthe, and Enthusiast behind 
her; but this spring she had run second for the French One 
Thousand, and fifth for the French Oaks; she was then said 
to be a soft, peacocky filly that had lost her form, and she was 

ut into the Cesarewitch at 7st. 5lbs. The opinion of the 

dicapper as to her recent improvement in form was shown by 
his placing her 20lbs. above Ringmaster for the Cambridgeshire 
Trial Plate of Tuesday last, whereas for the Cambridgeshire he 
had originally put her only 5 Ibs. above him. At the short odds 
of 3 to 1, eight days before the race, she was an abnormal Cesare- 
witch favourite. Davenport last year, and Kenilworth the year 
before, had both stood at about 5 to 1 at the same period, but 
3 to 1 seemed a ridiculous price, especially as Alicante was bred 
rather for speed than endurance. 

The “ thing” nearly came off; but one horse beat the 
French filly. This was Prince Soltykoff’s Sheen, who was carry- 
ing 9 st. 2 lbs., the highest weight im the race, and the heaviest 
ever borne to victory in a Cesarewitch, although it should not be 
forgotten that the lowest weight now permitted is 6 st. instead 


of H st. 7 lbs., so that in reality Sheen’s relative weight was not | 
as heavy as that of Ténébreuse, when she won the Cesarewitch 
two years ago under 8 st. 12 lbs. At weight for age, again, St. 


Gatien’s Cesarewitch was a greater performance by 18 lbs. Sheen 
was giving Alicante 7 lbs.—that is to say, about the weight of 
Burke's Peerage—more than weight for age. He isa bay horse 
y Hampton out of Radiancy, so his two go represent 
ewminster and Voltigeur blood, while both his grandams re- 
sent The Baron. It is satisfactory that the Cesarewitch 
ould have been won by a five-year-old which has worked 
hard throughout his four seasons on the turf, having run in 
twenty-one races, won nine of them, and landed something like 
7,000/, in stakes. 

Amphion won the Champion Stakes from Memoir and Blue 
Green, who finished in the same order for the third time this 
season. He had now, as a four-year-old, beaten the winners of 
the Two Thousand, the Derby, the Oaks, and the St. Leger of 
the year—a feat which, so far as we can remember, had never been 


‘ormed before. 


MISS ROOSENBOOM’S FLOWERS.. 


Shy artists are upon us again. Their army has but been 
bivouacking for a little while in the country, and now the 
vanguard is in sight. It is an Amazon who | the first regi 
ment, and the opening private view of the season, which was 

last Saturday at the Fine Art Society’s G , was devoted to the 
work of a young lady of Dutch parentage and training. From her 


cradle, one would think, Miss Marguérite Roosenboom must have 
been marked out to be a flower-painter. What other profession 
was open to a maiden whose name, being translated, means Miss 
Daisy Rose-tree? More than that we have in one or two recent 
exhibitions noticed examples of her handicraft, and that they 
bear on their face the evidence of her Dutch training, we know 
nothing about her. She has talent, however, and she has under- 
taken to give a rendering of the floral world which is not the 
usual one. 

Miss Roosenboom’s flowers are mainly posies, each of the same 
sort and colour of blossom, arranged in strong interior light, 
against a background of deep shadow. In this they recall the 
old Dutch school of flower-painting, but in execution they are 
very broadly and loosely treated, with great simplicity, in the 
spirit of the latest art of Holland. The water-colour drawings are 
greatly superior to the studies in oils, The former, if seen from 
a considerable distance, are found to be effectively massed and 
highly decorative. The artist indicates with skill the general 
surface-texture of what she paints, and gains, at the sacrifice of 
almost all detail, a capital impression of relief in her masses. 
She resolutely ignores all the conventional traditions of flower- 
painting; she does not attempt to render the blossoms botanically 
or horticulturally, nor to distinguish specimens by their dots or 
stripes. She sees her posies with the eye of an artist. 

It would not be fair to say, however, that she is free from all 
conventionality herself. Her view of her art is distinctly mone- 
tonous, and too limited to make a whole gallery, filled with one 
sort of bouquet, lighted up in the same way, against the same 
transparent darkness, very amusing. Miss Roosenboom is 
ticularly skilful in obtaining the dazzling smoothness and ex- 
quisite luminous effect of a broad white waxy petal, as in her 
“ Japanese Camellia” (14). But sometimes she gives this waxi- 
ness where it ought not to exist, and what she calls “ White 
Roses” (8) are far too much like camellias. On the other hand, 
one of her camellias (18) is as transparent and papery as a blown 
white rose. She is afraid of full reds and purples, even where 
those colours are indispensable, as in “ Petunias” (29). Her 
oo touch is not quite strong enough for floral detail, In 
“ Peonies ” (42) the central mass of soft yellow anthers is well 
felt in form and colour, but the atmosphere in the midst of it 
looks like molten gum. These are the defects of the artist’s im- 

ressionism ; but she has a very pretty talent, and we do not 
oubt that her bunches of rhododendrons, dahlias, and tea-roses 
will find many ire:s. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


R some weeks the City has been disturbed by rumours of 
financial difficulties likely to end in failures of considerable 
magnitude. They were originated by a house engaged in the 
South American trade. It had attempted to discount bills for a 
very large amount which had been accepted by one of our leading 
houses. Bankers and bill-brokers were unwilling to take se 
large an amount, and the accepting house put an end to the 
matter by itself taking up the bills; but the incident caused a 
general scare. It revealed a degree of distrust amongst those 
engaged in the discount market which had not been generally 
seg apap and naturally the public exaggerated the feeling, going 
so far as quite unjustifiably to mix up the name of the accepting 
house in the alarmist rumours that were circulated. Once 
feeling arose, it went on spreading in other directions. Few 
ple are able to say what it is they exactly fear, or 
whence they think the danger is likely to come, but that 
apprehension exists omgpe can deny. In the first place, it 
is pointed out that the credit of the Argentine Republic and of 
Uruguay is shattered, that South American securities generally 
have depreciated, and that in consequence the holders are unable 
to sell without such a loss as most of them are unable to face. 
Many of those securities probably will prove to be perfectly good 


in the long run; but in the meantime investors will not bu 
them, and practically the money locked up in them, therefore, is 
so unavailable for the time being that it may almost be said not 
to exist. The bank failures in South Africa, moreover, are greatly 
| depressing business there, are inflicting great hardship upon the 
shareholders, and are seriously inconveniencing customers. No- 
, body knows how far persons trading with or interested in South 
| Africa may be affected by those failures or their consequences, 
and therefore they add to the general uneasiness. 

Furthermore, the multitude of Trust Companies created during 
| the past few years are now felt to be a danger. Rightly or 
| wrongly, members of the Stock Exchange suspect that they were 
called into existence to take over securities which nobody else 
would buy ; and ere it is feared that their investments 
to a large extent are, if not worthless, at all events unsaleable. 
The shares, as a result, have become unmarketable; and thus the 
Trust Companies add to the serious lock-up caused by discredit 
in South America and South Africa. Again, the speculation in 
silver, it is clear, has been carried too far. The speculators have 
suffered from the stringency in New York, and it is feared that 
there may, in consequence, be a sudden collapse. Over and above 
this, the rise in silver has for the time being disorganized trade 
with the silver-using countries; while the Lannstane Tariff Act 
will, of course, disarrange trade with the United States. Lastly, 
the heavy fall in American railroad securities, which has now 
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been going on since the middle of June, has inflicted serious losses 
upon speculators. When the Silver Bill was first introduced, 
the opinion was very generally held in Europe and America that 
it would lead to such ease in the New York money market and 
such inflation of the currency of the United States that there 


- would be an extraordinary rise in prices of all kinds. Both in 


Europe and America, therefore, a wild speculation in American 
railroad securities sprang up, and went on growing till about the 
middle of June. Then a sudden rise in the value of money in 
London gave it a check, a further and worse check was given by 
the stringency that followed in the New York money market, 
and now, although that money market is easy, the fall continues. 
The fall has crippled large numbers of speculators, and is ex- 
pected, therefore, to end in some failures, while it has given rise 
to a suspicion that there must be some cause of serious distrust 
in the United States which is not generally understood. 


Perhaps nothing illustrates more strikingly the apprehensive 
feeling of the City than the fall in Consols which has been going 
on since the beginning of June. At the end of May they were 
over 98}. This week they have been as low as 94}. There has 
thus been a fall of 4 per cent. in the interval. It is true no 
doubt that, when money becomes scarce and dear, bankers and 
other great capitalists are in the habit of selling Consols for the 
purpose of employing the proceeds in lending and discounting, 


‘and, of course, they have been doing so during the past few 


months. Sales of that kind, however, would not account for so 
great a fall. At this time last year the money market was as 
stringent as it is now. Every one then, as now, was expecting 
an ye nea in the Bank-rate to 6 per cent., yet Consols were then 
over 97; and, again, at the beginning of January, when the 


_Bank-rate had actually been raised to 6 per cent., Consols were 


still over 97. The difference between the _ at the beginning 
of October last year and in early January this year and the price 
now is not due to the mere dearness of money, but to the fact 
that now apprehensions exist which did not then. Those who 
have locked up a considerable part of their capital in securities 
which for the moment cannot be realized have to sell other 
securities for which there is a ready market to meet the engage- 
ments into which they have entered, and to strengthen themselves 
against sudden discredit that might arise. Moreover, bankers 
generally, knowing the state of feeling of the City, are aware 
that it is desirable to strengthen their reserves, and they likewise 
are disposing of part of their Consols. And this is likely to go 
on until either the fears are realized or the public becomes con- 
vinced that their apprehensions are exaggerated. 

At the Fortnightly Settlement which began on Wednesday the 
rates charged to Stock Exchange borrowers were not so high 
as, under the circumstances, had generally been feared. They 
ranged from 5} to 6 per cent., and all persons in god credit were 
able to obtain on those terms as much as they required. But 
within the Stock Exchange the continuation rates were stiff. 
They were especially so in the American department, where they 
ranged from 6} to g per cent., and some of the weaker specu- 
lators were unable to arrange their accounts on any terms. In 
consequence there was a further fall, the lowest prices for a long 
time past being reached in the street after the Stock Exchange 
closed. The New York Stock Exchange seems to have been 
alarmed by the high rates of continuation charged in London. 
It is reported that there was heavy speculative selling, but 
probably the reports are exaggerated. For, looking at the per- 
sistent decline, it seems certain that the selling must be 
chiefly by actual holders. The carrying-over rates were heavy, 
also, on British railway stocks and on miscellaneous securi- 
ties. Comparatively, the foreign market was firmer than 
any other, it being supported by the Paris Bourse, where the 
operators are still very confident. In the discount market 
money has been somewhat easier this week than for some time 
pe, the distribution of the interest upon the National Debt 

ving so increased the supply in the market that the discount- 
houses have been able to repay a considerable part of the loans 
they had previously obtained from the Bank of England. In 
consequence, the discount rate has declined to from 43 to 43 per 
cent. It is understood that the demand for gold for Egypt is 
being to a large extent supplied from Paris, and on Thursday 
128,000/. in Russian gold coin was likewise sent from Paris into 
the Bank of England. More, it is said, will follow. If a con- 
siderable amount is received, and if there are no further large 
withdrawals, it may not be necessary to raise the Bank-rate 
again. But there are doubts upon the point, and by many it is 
still feared that the Directors will have to raise their rate before 
long to 6 per cent. 

The silver market has again been weak. The price fell on 
Tuesday once more to 50d. per ounce, it recovered on Wednesday 
to 50}d., and fell again on Thursday to 50}d. per ounce. The de- 
mand for India is very slight, and there is no demand for any other 
country. Consequently whenever American operators stop buying 
there is a decline in the price, and an advance follows om tes they 
purchase once more. Trade with the silver-using countries 
continues to be much disorganized by the rise in silver. Merchants 
in Calcutta have decided not tv accept orders from natives 
for European om until the 27th of this month, the object being 
to allow time for clearing off the great accumulation of stocks 
that has taken place of late. In Austria-Hungary the disturb- 


_ ance is so great that the Finance Ministers of both Austria and 


Hungary have had meetings to consider the question of resuming 


specie payments. There are many difficulties in the way of 
carrying out the project, and under the most favourable circum- 
stances it must take a considerable time. But it is said 
that the two Finance Ministers have in principle 
upon the advisability of the measure, and that an attempt 
will be made to oe | it through if the two Cabinets 
accept the proposals of these Ministers. It is understood 
that the resumption will be in gold, and it is reported that 
for that purpose a foreign loan of 20 millions sterling will be 
necessary. Silver securities have declined in consequence of the 
weakness of the silver market, but not quite to the level of a little 
while ago. 

The Board of Trade Returns for September are very satisfac- 
tory, though not quite as much so as at first sight they appear. 
The value of the exports of British and Irish produce and manu- 
factures shows an increase of about 15} per cent. compared with 
the corresponding month of last year, and the value of the 
imports an increase of about 6} per cent. It is to be re- 
collected, however, that last month there were only four 
Sundays; whereas in September of last year there were five. 
It is also to be borne in mind that in September of last year 
the London Dock strike was not ended till the 20th of the 
month, and that in a great measure put a stop to exports from 
London. Lastly, it is notorious that the desire to escape the new 
duties im by the American Tariff Act led to an extra- 
ordinary increase last month in the imports into the United 
States of European goods. The increase in the exports last 
month, therefore, is to a large extent due to accidental and 
temporary causes, and the opinion is growing that the im- 
provement in trade has now nearly reached its limit. It 
seems clear that the new American tariff must cause a con- 
siderable falling-off in the American purchases of our manu- 
factures. For example, in the course of last year tinplates 
to the value of over 4} millions sterling were exported 
from this country to the United States, but the new tariff 
raises the duties upon tinplates 120 per cent., and it seems, 
therefore, inevitable that there must be in the future a 
very great reduction in those exports. Gradually it is to 
be hoped Welsh manufacturers will be able to find new 
markets, but for the time being their trade must greatly suffer. 
In Sheffield, again, it is generally believed that the ex- 
ports of cutlery from this country will be nearly altogether 
stopped. No doubt the price of cutlery in the United States 
will rise, and it may rise high enough to allow of some imports, 
especially of the better kinds. ut the rise is hardly likely 
to be enough to enable the exports to be maintained on the scale 
of recent years. This, however, is only one of the causes affect- 
ing our export trade. The crisis in the River Plate countries 
must lead toa diminution in the purchases of British goods, and 
the same result must follow the crisis in South Africa. On the 
other hand, no doubt the rise in silver, if it is maintained, will 
stimulate exports to the silver-using countries ; but it remains to 
be seen whether this will counteract the depressing tendencies. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


HE Third Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society at the 

New Gallery is interesting and pleasing. It is not quite so 
full as the preceding shows, but that gives greater room for the 
visitor to move about in. It does not present any very startling 
examples, such as the ever-delightful frieze of wool-work Bashi- 
bazouks of last year, but it is, on the whole, more business-like 
and less amateurish. The crafts which are specially insisted on 
this year are Furniture and Embroidery, but Designing for Glass 
Windows is also prominent. Let us say, before describing the 
Exhibition itself, that with the Catalogue are bound up some 
valuable little practical essays which deserve the attention of the 
public. These are signed, and bear the names of various young 
architects and decorators who are beginning to be favourably 
known to the public. Miss May Morris, the daughter of the 
poet, herself the exhibitor of several beautiful pieces of work, con- 
tributes two chapters on the materials and on the colours of 
embroidery, which show that she has inherited the gift of clear 
and picturesque language. Mr. Alan 8. Cole’s essay on the 
mechanism of embroidery contains six drawings of enlarged 
stitches, which are of real practical service, and Mr. Selwyn 
Image’s little paper on design in embroidery has the merit 
of being the writing of a remarkably ingenious and thoughtful 
designer. 

The entrance-hall of the New Gallery is devoted this year to 
miscellaneous objects, domestic sculpture, plaster panels, glass 
and giallo-ware, and fireplaces. The South Room is occupied 
mainly by cartoons for windows and plaster casts of decorative 
work for interiors. The embroideries and needlework generally 
are concentrated in the large West Room. In the North Room 
the furniture is set forth, relieved by wall-decoration as a back- 

und, and in the Balcony are books, pen-drawings, architectural 
illustrations, and bindings. It is to be noted that this year many 
of the leading firms of upholsterers have overcome their objection 
to exhibiting with the Arts and Crafts Society, but that they 
appear rather as the victors than the vanquished, since they do 
not obey the primary rule of the Society, that the designer and 
executant should have credit for their work by name. To do 
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this hardly suits the great London firms, and consequently we see in 
the Catalogue over and over again tell-tale entries such as this:— 


This is scarcely keeping to the rules of the e, and the Artists 
and Craftsmen must have been sore pressed they submitted 


to this degradation of their plan. h 

The South Gallery, without displaying the special character- 
istics of the Arts and Crafts Society, presents artistic features of 
very positive importance. The place of honour is given to a 
charcoal cartoon, which is not new, but which we are always 

lad to see, “ The Baptism of Eadwine” (22), by Mr. Ford Madox 
rown, done for one of his great frescoes in the Town Hall of 
Manchester. In the centre of the hall, to the left, we are parti- 
cularly pleased to find the nine learned and poetical cartoons 
by Mr. Burne Jones for his famous windows at Jesus 
College, Cambridge (8). This wall is, indeed, almost exclusively 
devoted to Mr. Burne Jones, whose design for Arras Tapestry, a 
a Flora dropping untimely flowers (10), should not be 
overlooked; nor a very narrow, upright design, suggesting 
solemn browns and blues, for a window in Lanercost Abbey (1). 
These and other cartoons exemplify the originality and solid 
-draughtsmanship of a painter who ies long been praised, and who 
is now beginning to be appreciated. Of a very different class, 
and as modern as possible, are two excellent cartoons in oils, 
blazing with gold and scarlet, illustrating “ Ancient and Modern 
Shipping,” by Mr. Frank Murray (21, 28). These are to be 
executed in glass mosaic for the fagade of a Marine Insurance 
Office at Liverpool; they are long, low compositions of a very 
effective nature, the treatment of the steamers in the second 
being particularly clever. Mr. T. M. Rooke’s pale-coloured 
design, in oii and wax upon linen, for a ceiling, called “The 
Signs of the Zodiac” (52), is original, and has an eighteenth- 
century delicacy. 

Underneath Mr. Madox Brown's cartoon is a case of books 
bound by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson (88). We are glad to see that 
this brilliant amateur has at last discovered how to give the 
backs of his bindings that slight convexity without which they 
split the first time that they are opened. His Grettis Saga here 
thas the old bad hollow back, but the ene toe of 1833, in citron 
morocco, is excellently bound. Another thing on which we con- 

atulate Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is his present choice of books 
fr binding. He no longer puts ten guineas’ worth of tooling 
on the sides of a volume which can be bought for eighteenpence. 
He shows some discretion, at length, in his selection of really 
rare and beautiful books. We have always thought this fashién- 
able binder cynically indifferent to the claims of literature ; but if 
such excessive luxury as he ind in is to be lavished on books 
at all, let them at least be in themselves precious. Here is a 
watch-case (88%) tooled by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, which is 
r ing; we confess that watch-cases seem to us to lie more 
within this gentleman’s sphere than editions of the poets. A case 
of sheets of Mr. Morris's Roots of the Mountains, illuminated by 
Mr. G. E. Reuter (85), is excellent work, but it pales into 
insignificance before the amazing sheets of Mr. Patmore’s 
privately-printed Amelia, which Miss Bertha Patmore has illu- 
minated with a genius worthy of the monastic masters of the 
fourteenth century (606). These are in the “yy so are a 
collection of the editions printed at Oxford by Mr. Daniel, in 
Fell's t 642), which are interesting curiosities. 

In the West Gallery we first meet with a collection of the 
silks and satins of Mr. Thomas Wardle, products of the English 
silk trade to the beauty and durability of which we have several 
times paid tribute. ere is here a n silk plush, with a 
yellow pattern (100Z), which is one of the most charming thi 
of the kind we have ever seen. The cotton velvets in Mr. 
Wardle’s other large case (108) also deserve close attention, and 
are a credit to English manufacture. Among the embroideries 
and tapestries, a very delicate and elaborate wall-hanging, repre- 
senting “ Earth, Air, Fire, and Water” (127), attracts the eye by 
its originality. Weare not a little amused to find “the Un- 
crowned King of Ireland” an exhibitor at the New Gallery. Mr. 
Charles Stewart Parnell contributes an enormous “ Irish National 
Banner” (113), with his a embroidered on the right- 
hand lower corner. We hope that it is not political bias that 
makes us think this flag of the future one of the most grotesque 
and hideous objects we ever saw. There is but little of the 
emerald about it ; but, as the Catalogue describes it, “Sunburst 
breaking into Celtic cross, enclosed by Irish h .” is the central 
idea of the design. “Sunburst breaking into Celtic cross” is not 
a bad description of the present attitude of the party for whom this 
ugly banner is to wave towards that form of Christianity to which 
the Irish nation has been accustomed to pay respect. But this 
confused design, with its jangling emblems and discordant hues, 
is, from a merely wsthetic point of view, a poor exchange for the 
leopards of England. We can imagine no firescreen more popular 
in a nursery than that which Mrs. Jack has embroidered in wools 
on velveteen, of a woodland scene, enlivened by a squirrel, a 
hawk, and thrushes galore (139). Messrs. Wilson and Pomeroy’s 
large fireplace (149, 150) is admirably modelled, but the pale 
blue and green and aqueous silver with which it is decorated 
seem to us far too delicate for the purpose. No one would ever 
dare to light a fire of coals in this ethereal fireplace. We must 
pm far ams refer to the beautiful, if rather naive and rough, 
embroideries designed and executed by Mr. William Morris and hi 


daughter. Mise Morris is certainly a very skilful needlewoman. 
The Royal School of Art Needlework exhibits a large wall-hanging, 
executed in pale blue, olive-green, and purple silks on linen Ga 
after a — of Mr. Morris's, which is extremely felicitous. Not 
more beautiful can have been the wonderful ings which were 
stored so many centuries ago in the wardrobes of Sir John Fastolf, 
the tantalizing inventories of which come down to us with the 
Paston Letters. 

The North Gallery is dedicated to furniture. There ome 
simplicity and unity in the inlaid “ Sideboard” (277) exhibited 
by Messrs. Wilkinson, and it contrasts favourably with No. 274, 
which, in its baroque mixture of various woods, metal, pearl, 
sculpture, and enamel, seems to us to be a sort of helot, on 
which a lecture might be delivered as to what to avoid in this 
kind of work. Mr. Macmurdo’s “ Mahogany Settle with Canopy ” 
289) wants to be more heavily padded, but is admirably designed. 

the wall behind these pieces should be noted two very fine 
pate for repoussé relief, executed in gilt plaster by Mr. t. W. 
omeroy (282, 288); the designs, especially the second, are 
bold, original, and highly decorative. We know not what 
strange madness has taken Mr. Walter Crane; the panels of 
his portentous frieze in gesso (283-287) are extremely coarse in 
design and ugly in colour, and they are conceived in a spirit of 
trivial conceit which we lament to see in the work of a designer 
who once gave us great and legitimate pleasure. Mr. Crane pro- 
duces too much, and is too little solicitous about the quality of 
what he produces, to inspire us with any sentiment but that of 
sincere regret. His work this year is extremely abundant—he 
ppery permits himself to hang thirty distinct contributions of 
is own—and of much of it we can but wish that it had never 
left his workroom. 

Some miscellaneous objects must be hastily enumerated, 
although we have no space here to do justice to their merits. 
Mr. S. Webb's “ Portions of the Decoration of a Ceiling ” (343), 
with elegant figures of women and amorini in very low relief, 
deserves great praise. Mr. Holman Hunt's circular picture- 
frame (353), in spun and embossed copper, is curious. Mr. 
Benson's chandeliers, lamps, and boxes are excellent specimens of 
competent and ingenious handicraft. Some of the least ordinary- 
looking pieces of work here are Messrs. Bell and Frampton’s 
curious coloured panels (476), in fibrous plaster, gilt and stained 
with blue and n, With figures in low relief, for an altar- 
poe. Mr. Collie exhibits good examples of the beautiful little 

ronzes which he publishes, “ The Sluggard,” by Sir Frederick 
Leighton (496), “ General Gordon,” by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft 
(464), and “ Peace,” by Mr. Onslow Ford (475), little masterpieces 
which would form a most distinguished ornament to any large 
private house. These bronzes are cast, by the lost-wax process, 
at Frome, in Somersetshire, by Messrs. Singer & Sons. A prett 
example of sculpture applied to homely uses is Mr. ae 
Stephens’s “ Fruit Spoon ” (460), in silver gilt, enamels, mother- 
of-pearl, and ivory. A collection of Elton ware (473), and a 
large case of Murano glass (504), must be the last objects which we 
recommend to our readers in this creditable and varied Exhibition. 


THE THEATRES. 


it is easy to understand the attraction which Russian life, 
and more especially Russian novels, have for the playwright, 
who very naturally rejoices when he can lay his adapting hands 
upon some story or other which abounds with character and 
colour. The romances of the modern school of Muscovite novelists 
—the Tolstois and the Dostoievskys in particular—have fur- 
nished the dramatic author with material for a number of plays, 
which, however, for some reason not very easy to explain, have 
seldom been unqualified successes; indeed, it is a curious fact 
that the piece of this genre which ultimately found most favour 
with the English play-going public was not founded on the novel 
of a Russian author, but had its genesis in Ouida’s Moths. The 
most perfect “ Russian” drama which we have seen on our stage 
was Michel Strogoff, originally produced at the Chatelet some 
twelve years ago, with the versatile M. Marais in the character of 
the hero, and eee brought out at the Adelphi with Mr. 
Charles Warner and the late Mr. H. J. Byron as the exponents of 
the leading parts. Mr. Robert Buchanan's “ new romantic play,” 
produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre on Wednesday evening, is 
avowedly based upon Dostoievsky’s novel, Le Crime et le 
Chdtiment, albeit he informs us that he has “ diverged as widely 
as possible from the plot, its characters, and its situations ... . 
simply with the view of deprecating all comparisons between his 
play and a literary masterpiece.” 

Although we are not of those optimists who believe in the 
possibility of a regeneration of Russian manners and morals 
through the medium of the stage, nor of those who see in the 
Czar the incarnation of all evil, we readily admit that a play- 
wright may be less usefully employed t in directing the 
attention of his countrymen to the enormities which, it is to be 
feared, prevail to a greater extent in the Russian political system 
than in any other. ing, as we do, that an air of consider- 
able unreality pervades Zhe Sirth Commandment, it would be 
churlish to refrain from confessing that frequently we found the 
atmosphere of the piece as natural and true to life as if the scene 
had been laid in one of those rural English districts of which our 
dramatists are so fond and of which our playgoers never seem to 
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tire. Certain anachronisms there are, and most of them are 
unavoidable in the attempt to transplant pictures of Russian life 
to the banks of the Thames. For all that, we should have liked 
to see the young hero, Fedor Ivanovitch, made to look rather 
more of a Muscovite. As it is evidently not winter when the 
curtain rises, it may be pointed out that the costume of the 
drosky driver is much heavier then that worn by the genuine 
tsvostchic during the burning heats of summer and the almost 
equally melting moments of late spring and early autumn. 
Serious exception has been taken to the sudden appearance of 
“Greek” priests when the murder of the moneylender, Father 
Abramoff, is discovered, and to the improbability of the “ Greek” 
clergy in question singing a dirge over a Jew. As to these 
charges, it may be as well to point out, for the benefit of 
those who prefer accuracy of statement to fictional criticism of 
the rollicking kind, that the aforementioned clergy are rot 
“Greek,” but “ Russo-Greek "—?.e. priests of the Orthodox 
Church ; also, that even Muscovite “popes” (although some of 
them are a desperately bad lot) are not so devoid of humanity, 
when hurriedly summoned to the house of a murdered man, as 
to assure themselves that the poor wretch is one of their own co- 
religionists ere saying (or singing) a prayer over his body. The 
appearance of the nope gee priests is a little startling, 
perhaps, but critics should at least recollect that stage exi- 
gencies are responsible for much, while it is obvious that a 
“good curtain” is obtained by bringing on the el at that 
particular moment, whether that result is achieved by telephone 
or telegraph. 

Admitting the probabilities or a of the story, it must 
be conceded that the majority of the characters act as naturally as 
theatrical personages usually do, and that a great deal of the 
dialogue is admirably written. When you are dealing with a 
young gentleman of extremely Socialistic, if not Nihilistic, pro- 
clivities ; one, moreover, without more than a few kopecks in his 
pocket, and apparently smarting under every form of provocation 
and annoyance that a man in his position can endure without 
resorting to that “leap into the darkness ” which he is so anxious 
to take with the girl of his choice—under such circumstances it 
is not a little difficult to abstain from making him utter senti- 
ments at once turgid, inflated, and superlatively bombastic. 
While his language must be by turns both violent and gloomily 
sarcastic, it evidently (he being a Russian) must not be quite 
“English, you know”; for revolutionary Nihilistic sentiments, 
spoken in St. Petersburg, couched in phraseology peculiar to Pall 
Mall or the Boulevard would sound ridiculous when uttered 
within sight, and almost within touch, of the Winter Palace. Fedor 
Ivanovitch, with whom everything in the world goes so persistently 
wrong, and who, it may be, is utterly wrong-headed himself, is, 
perhaps, a spouter of stale sedition; but, so far as regards his 
murder of Abramoff (who, by the way, is nowhere described as a 
Jew, though he appears to be something in the pawnbroking 
line; “a money-lender” the author politely terms him), we find 
him guilty, with extenuating circumstances. The young criminai’s 
confession to his sweetheart Liza is overheard by his sister and 
his arch-enemy, Prince Zosimoff, by a rather clumsy device (the 
double-room trick), which is neither new nor particularly etiec- 
tive ; and we have somewhat too much of the princely libertine’s 
solicitation of Anna Ivanovna and her saaiden of the most 
assiduous suitor in the annals of the stage. The amorous Prince, 
however, is a definjte creation ; and Mr. Herbert Waring makes 
him a fascinating villain, whose pluck in the last scene of all 
that ends this strange, eventful history of love and crime in 
Russia secures him a hearty cheer as he disappears into the 
darkness, bound for Siberia, which is close by. Mr. Lewis Waller's 
best moments were those during which he gave what his hearers in 
the Princess Urenburg’s salon took to be a purely supposititious 
theory of the murder of Abramoff, his actual avowal of the crime 
to Liza, and his bearing throughout the whole of the last act— 
the hut of the “military outpost on the borders of Siberia.” 
Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the play, Mr. Waller 
has made a distinct advance in his profession, and may now 
in all fairness lay claim to the gratifying position of the young 
man who has “arrived.” Most cleverly conceived, also, is the 
Arcadius Snaminski (Head of Police) of M. Marius, who con- 
trives to give us a Meissonierlike picture out of the mere outline 
furnished him by the author. The Dromoroff and Snaminski 
of this excellent comedian will take their places in theatrical 
history as among the most finished creations of this end of 
the century. . William Herbert's phlegmatic Englishman 
is another complete success. _ The ladies are singularly efficient 
all round. Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis, as the persecuted Anna, 
struggles with one of those uphill parts which cause infinite 
toil to the actress without being capable of producing very 
ae effect. -_ Liza of Miss E. Robins was a natural and 

tic piece of acting, all the more genuinely gratifying because 
somewhat Miss Las's Sophia ont marked 
by many a clever touch, and was refreshing and unmistakably 
diverting throughout. Mr. Ivan Watson contributed a very 
clever little character-sketch of an imbecile Russian General who 
as “the hero of Sebastopol.” 

A Gaiety burlesque is almost as composite a piece of work as 
a Chinese puzzle ; a beginning and an ending it must necessarily 
have, but the construction of the middle seems to depend entirely 
on chance. The original manager of this playhouse (a genius in 
his own particular Eee of business) was wont to eke out the 
pieces produced under his direction by the introduction of some 


more or less striking novelty from the “ halls,” native or foreign ; 
but a new generation sprang up which demanded a change of 
regimen, and the management, having once hit upon a prescription 
which satisfied the patrons of the house, now carefully “repeats 
the dose,” with the result that all concerned are satisfied. So far 
as what, by a figure of speech, is still termed the “ burlesque ” 
is concerned, it is, as of yore, deemed necessary to make believe 
that a “ story ”’runs through it, and that a plot is also to be dis- 
covered by those who will devote themselves to a strenuous 
search for it. But the plain fact is that the production (it hap- 
pens to be called Carmen up to Data this time) is nothing more 
nor less than a piece of patchwork; such things as eohereney and 
relevancy being entirely out of the question. There are beautiful 
women, and beautiful stage-pictures, and beautiful dresses; an 
abundance of that species of humour peculiar to those minor clubs 
whose titles are usually selected from the vocabulary of the horti- 
culturist or the ornitholpgist ; dances innumerable, and songs 
constructed on the familiar model. So Miss St. John warbles 
her ditties, fitted to dreamy waltz-melodies, and walks through 
her part with easy grace. To Mr. Lonnen is allotted a minatory 
song, supposed to be addressed to children, who are bidden to 
beware of “the Bogey man” (!); Mr. Arthur Williams tickles the 
ears of the “ groundlings” (in the stalls) with an infinity of 
“ gags,” which, with the appropriate pantomimic gesture, are 
warranted to “go down” better than the most graceful lines of 
the poet; Mlles. Eva Greville and Levey, with their Terpsi- 
chorean sisters, acquit themselves as creditably as before in a 
couple of dances somewhat in the style of the pas de quatre 
in Faust up to Date, and Miss Letty Lind, in addition to 
dancing, gives “imitations” of what are supposed to be the 
cries of the denizens of the farmyard. It is hardly too much 
to say that the new burlesque is made by a scene and a song. 
Never has there been devised anything more completely charming 
than the picture (in the second act) of the bevy of fair smugglers, 
suggesting a “ snowdrop” rather than a “ rosebud” “ garden of 
girls”; while it must be conceded that the “ Bogey ” song already 
referred to is of a character eminently qualified to “ suit all 
tastes.” This is one of the few ditties in the piece not claimed 
as original, but it is none the worse for that. Herr Meyer Lutz 
has succeeded even beyond sanguine expectation with the music, 
which, with its quaint reminiscences of Bizet and its admirable 
execution, is to be warmly commended. 


REVIEWS. 


STUDIES IN RUSKIN.* 


M*: RUSKIN has become the darling of many Societies, who 
regard him with affectionate, but rather puzzled, adoration. 
The members of those communities are usually students who feel 
so little reliance in their own powers that they prefer to read, as 
it were, by companies, and to strengthen each other in the true 
path by consultation and discussion. To such well-meaning, if 
weak, brethren and sisters Mr. Ruskin’s works are truly Delphic 
and oracular. He has spoken his mind on all conceivable topics ; 
but the utterances of the oracle are cloudy and confused. ey 
need interpretation, and, if the Councils exist, where is the 
Pope? Mr. Cook has endeavoured to help the Ruskinians, as 
others have tried to enlighten the befo Browningite. The 
sacred writings are as numerous as those of Epicurus, and they 
are not only numerous but very expensive. A brief manual or 
guide-book to Ruskinism is therefore a necessity, and this desir- 
able clue to the maze is what Mr. Cook supplies. There is some 
danger, he admits, of not seeing the Ruskinian forest by reason 
of the dense growth of the trees. Through that forest, to vary 
the metaphor, he blazes a way. Perhaps his method is not the 
best possible, and its deficiencies may be due to Mr. Cook's 
having originally written much of his book in a daily paper. 
Were we obliged to try to bring order into Ruskinism, we 
would adopt the historical method, tracing the evolution of 
Ruskinism from the earliest to the latest of the works in the 
canon. Mr. Cook is less systematic. He begins by showing 
that Mr. Ruskin’s “Gospel,” as he calls it, is not “news,” but 
the application of old ethical ideas to the new interests and 
temptations of the age. One of these interests is tattle, one of 
these temptations is wordiness. Mr. Ruskin has not esca 

being the victim of tattle, nor has wordiness been remote from 
him. However, he applies the Carlylean doctrine (if it can be 
called a doctrine), first to art, and then to life. But the applica- 
tions are of notorious length, and discursive and inconsistent to 
an extraordinary degree. Who can make anything coherent out 
of all that wealth of words? According to Mr. Cook, the 
Ruskinian theory of art is very like Thackeray's. Art is imita- 
tion rising from delight ; an expression of our gratitude for the 
beauty of the world. “From delight in the forms and laws of 
God’s creation Art comes; to that delight it appeals.” “The 
greatest picture is that which conveys the greatest number of 
ideas.” But, alas! here is already matter for an endless dis- 
cussion. How are we to test the doctrine? Which is the 
greatest picture? What ideas does Tintoretto’s “ Bacchus and 


* Studies in Ruskin. By Edward T. Cook, M.A. London: Allen. 
1890. 
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Ariadne,” for example, st? Who is to decide which picture 
is the “greatest”? Is Mr. Ruskin to be the judge, or Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore, or “the man of moral sagacity”? We get 
no forwarder in this gospel; we cannot enter the Porch, so 
thronged with contending partisans is the Court of the Gentiles. 
We cannot reach the Temple of the True Life through the Gate 
Beautiful. How are we ever to find the road to Corinth if 
we must first argue with Sir George Beaumont about the 
“brown tree” by the wayside? All this matter—brown tree 
and all—meets us in Mr. Cook’s first nine _ Gospels should 
be, and in truth are, much more easy of access. A virtuous 
man may be none the worse for agreeing with Sir Geo 
about that brown tree. Nay, Mr. Ruskin Limeclf, if task 
had been attacking that withered fig-tree, would doubtless have 
been subtle and eloquent in its defence. He is always elo- 
quent, he is always subtle, his heart is almost always in the 
right place ; but he is a sophist, when all is said and done, not an 
evangelist. Mr. Ruskin is “at once a puritan and a painter,” 
says Mr. Cook. A queer puritan, an odd painter, he may be 
reckoned. He wants to eat his cake and have it; he loves the 
old like Scott, and how is he to keep the old order and revel in 
the new comp He cannot both eat his cake and retain 
the ——- of that dainty; his gospel is wrecked on “ that 
fond impossibility.” 


“The true artist is necessarily a man of true religion.” This 
is a dogma of the Ruskinian gospel ; but it is valueless. If we 
examine the history of art, we find that the artists called greatest 
by general consent were very far from being what general consent 
thinks religious men. So we have to select a new set of great 
artists, or to give a new meaning to “religion,” or, perhaps, to 
try both The best art may have usually been the 
fruit of which religion was the flower; but the flower had in- 
evitably faded before the fruit was produced. Israel was of all 
nations the most religious ; and what was the art of Israel? An 
article de Paris, an exotic and eclectic thing, borrowed from 
Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, and even executed by the hands of 
foreigners. It is not Samuel who builds the Temple, but the in- 
different Solomon with a thousand chapels for wives of a 
thousand creeds. It is not David, but M. Renan’s favourite, 
the large-minded and tolerant Ahab, who panels his palace with 
art in ivory. Not the Athenians who believed in a manifest 
Athene, but the generation of the Sophists, wrought the frieze of 
the Parthenon. All this is so manifest even to the under- 
graduate mind that we have to neglect the old standard of great- 
ness in art for a new standard, an archaic ideal, and may at last 
call the xoana in fig-wood or olive wood, the rude idols, greater 
art than the Zeus of Olympia. This is all but juggling with 
words, an intellectual three-card trick; it is no corner-stone of 
a gospel. Indeed, ls do not much concern themselves with 
art; and there may more faith and goodness in a brick 
Bethesda than in a temple which bewitches the world. 

‘It is notorious that Mr. Ruskin’s gospel deals with “ types,” 
types which everybody can arrange for himself, which are mere 
jeux Mesprit ; which are the playthings of decadence, of decadent 
Platonism as of decadent Christianity. The least Evangelical of 
the faculties is fancy, and Mr. Ruskin’s genius, apart from the ex- 
cellence of his heart, is fancy carried to the most gilded heights 
of papier-miaché. 

As to life, Mr. Ruskin has “laid down the law upon every- 
. So absurd is the law in many cases that Mr. Cook 

y admits the necessity of distinguishing between genuine 
Jogia and the mere freaks of the master. The luckless societies 
and guilds, toiling after the truth in Mr. Ruskin, must learn to 
discriminate and to discern when the preacher is “amusing him- 
self” with obiter dicta, And yet “unfaith in aught is want of faith 
in all,” a pleasant quandary for the disciples. “ Compassion for the 
Poor is the last word of Mr. Ruskin’s books on Art.” Truly, it is 
the rich who need compassion, if ethics are to be dragged 
into discussion of water-colours. So we pass into Mr. Ruskin’s 
Gospel of Political Economy, where, as in all political economy, 
ae is as orderly as in the night attack on Syracuse. Mr. 
Ruskin is most properly anxious to teach people, “ not how to 
better themselves, but how to satisfy themselves.” But, though 
we can never be satisfied, we find a kind of substitute for satis- 
faction in being bettered. No more than any other teacher can 
Mr. Ruskin show us how to recover the quiet of some forms of 
ancient life, while retaining what is inevitable in modern life. 
We always return to that difficulty of his about the ironclad 
ships, which are ugly, complex, and inefficient, yet much more 
than able to destroy whole Armadas of beautiful old wooden 
ships. Meanwhile, Mr. Ruskin has done his best in practice, or 
what he believed to be his best, by an unsparing generosity, of 
which Mr. Cook offers many examples. Among his eminent 
disciples Mr. Cook chooses the author of the New Republic. Are 
these the fruits by which the Ruskinian gospel is to be known? 
or is the celebrated amateur road the way to the City? The 
Master assuredly suffers much from small talk on such topics, 
and it is rather irritating to read that the late Mr. Toynbee, 
as a foreman on the ineflicient thoroughfare, “was entitled 
to appear frequently at those breakfasts which Mr. Ruskin 
gave to his young friends.’ Mr. Cook speaks quite frankly 
about Mr. Ruskin’s eccentric lectures at Oxford. But he is 
perhaps mistaken when he says that “very few of our 
artists” have come from the Universities, unless poets are 
not artists. Of them, or of the best among them, the Uni- 
versities have had much more than their share. Mr. Ruskin’s 


Drawing School is treated of in a useful chapter; his “Ma 
Queens” interest us less, though here Mr. Ruskin’s habitual 
— is more than habitually picturesque. The St. George’s 
‘arms (without machinery) have produced, we regret to hear, 
“little but a plentiful crop of disappointments.” The Museum 
at Sheffield seems to be much more prosperous and useful. Mr. , 
Ruskin’s private economy in managing the publication of his — 
books ap to be perfectly triumphant. Like the Greek 
in the ities of Aristotle, Mr. Ruskin demonstrates that 
wise man can be perfectly wideawake, and can make money if he 
chooses. On the whole, Mr. Cook’s book leaves us with the impres- 
sion that it is much less adequate and methodical than it might om 
been. It does not really trace the development of Ruskinism in 
Mr. Ruskin, and leaves that library of his works still “a mighty 
maze,” without a very obvious plan. There is room yet fora 
more clear, condensed, and systematic manual of Ruskinism; and 
haps some one will set about making it, for the Ruskin Read- 
ing Guilds must need it sadly. It will not be a book that would 
suit the columns of the Newest Journalism. 


NOVELS.* 


wr shall venture to say, knowing all that goes on in the 

world, and the things newspapers have to tell us, what 
matrimonial embroilments are or are not probable? Yet the 
novelists do seem a little hard on the “pensive public ” (perhaps 
this is why it is “ sad”) in this direction. It complicates life so 


much, and strains the wearied modern mind which has so much 


to attend to. Here, for instance, in so far as we can summarize 
them, are the married and unmarried experiences of the two Miss 
Valentine Kremlecks as set forth in the novel Vice Valentine. 
They were cousins. The elder married, in apparently a clandestine 
manner while on a visit to friends, Mr. Osmund Wynter. The 
two separated after a few weeks, and Mrs. Wynter returns home 
to Pencarne as still Miss Valentine Kremleck. Mr. Wynter 
wanders aimlessly about taking no notice of his wife’s existence. 
That existence ceases after four years without exciting particular 
attention from any one. Valentine, junior, has been flirting in 
secret on the moors and shores of Pencarne with Captain Dennis, 
but the gentleman declines to proceed to marriage. After a while 
Mr. Wynter comes in to a fortune and an estate, and, bethinking 
himself of the neglected Valentine Kremleck, he writes to beg 
she will resume his name, assume his property, live in his house, 
and spend his money. He in the meantime will continue to 
wander. Valentine, senior, being dead, and the younger cousin 
left in the lurch by Captain Dennis, the Kremleck family agree 
to a felonious impersonation, and “Mrs, Wynter” reigns at 
Wyntersholt. Captain Dennis, of course, reappears, and the old 
flirtation is resumed. Mrs. Charlton, sister to Captain Dennis, 
and formerly in love with Wynter, writes to the husband to say 
he had better come home and look after his wife. He does so, 
and, going for a walk soon after his return, and before visiting 
Wyntersholt, he discovers a beautiful young lady asleep under a 
hedge. He falls in love with her immediately, probably having 
wandered so long out of England that he has forgotten the 
manners and customs of Englishwomen. This, of course, is the 
younger Valentine, the fraudulent wearer of his name. Her 
mother had been a gipsy; so, of course, the hedge by the public - 
highway seemed a natural place to have anap in. It ends, of 
course, as has been evident from the beginning, by the unwedded 
husband and wife taking up life together, though the prospect is 
not serene for Osmund Wynter. Valentine's temper was natu- 
rally bad, and her experiences embittered it. She is always being 
descriked as fierce, hard, sullen, and rebellious. The author of 
Vice Valentine has devised strong situations; but she is scarcely 
equal to their demands dramatically. Nor, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the shadowy —t Chariton, is there any one in the 
story to feel sympathy with. 

Bonnie Dundee is a pleasant enough Scottish novel having 
nothing more to do with Graham of Claverhouse than the fact 
that handsome Dr. Murdoch of Arbroath looked like him when 
he wore a particular kind of bonnet. What makes chiefly the 
pleasantness of the story is the Scotch dialect, in which many of 
the characters talk, the apt manner in which it is written down, 
and the natural way in which even the well educated among them 
who can and ordinarily do speak the English slip into their 
mother tongue when at all moved or speaking with the humbler 
folk. When Dr. Murdoch, the clever and accomplished physi- 
cian, half in chaff and half in sympathy, informs the bashful 
young fisherman of certain interesting events, he drops his 
usual style:—“ Weel, Jamie, you hae twa o’ the nicest bairns 
ane can set e’e on, an a bonnie bit wifie a’ to yersel’. You'll 
be a gey happy mon, Jamie, an’ you'll no be wantin’ mair; 
and thank the Lord, Jamie, I'm no i’ your shoon!” It is a 
harder matter to convey dialects through the eye to the 
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ear than ple may think who have not tried. Let any 
one who Se s compare the talk of natives of the Southern 
States as set down by Mr. George Cable in his absolutely con- 
vincing manner with the ineffectual efforts of Mr. Howells to do 
the same thing. What mars the probabilities of the history of 
Dr. Murdoch and Alison Dean is the absurd manner in which 
he :oic adventure is heaped on the head of the young lady, and the 
rather foolish dénowement of the murder mystery kept hanging 
over the Doctor. The author seems to be Scotch, from his 
familiarity with the country and the people, but he makes a dis- 
tinct sacrifice of national bravery when he describes a crowd of 
men refusing to go out to sea in a storm to rescue townsmen 
perishing in their sight, and makes a girl succeed in saving the 
crew in a small boat, manned, so to speak, by herself and her 
doctor lever. If the feat were possible to a girl who had had a 
compound fracture of the arm a few months before and to the 
landsman surgeon who mended it, it was cowardly of the 
Arbroath fishermen to refuse to attempt it. Such romantic 
deeds—and there are many more ascribed to the gifted Alison— 
are more common in romantic imaginations than in actual life. 
There is no pedantry so pedantic as musical pedantry. When 
it takes hold of a clever amateur slightly tinged with transcen- 
dental philosophy possession becomes complete. Miss Kate 
Elizabeth Clark’s volume, The Dominant Seventh, announces 
itself to all the senses with its title, its “noteful” cover, and its 
musical resolution, as the work of one to whom music is the 
most important thing. The story may be said to pass in the very 
highly-decorated music-room of the McChesney family, rich New 
Jersey people, who piay the Beethoven quartets | sonatas as 
commoner mortals do a game of whist. Some very queer 
foreigners, also dilettanti of the rarest quality, join the family 
ormers; and wonderful things are 1 of which the most 
wonderful is that at a particular part of a motif of Rubinstein a 
frightful face always ap in the air, and hysterics result. 
Later on, the queerest of the queer foreigners turns out to be a 
duke. He makes Miss McChesney his duchess ; and, as the face 
in the air proved to be that of his lunatic wife, now defunct, all 
is and forgiven. It must not: be supposed that Miss 
Clark’s is merely a silly story. On the contrary, it has a great 


‘deal of cleverness and many clever sayings; and the talk about 


music, pedantic as it is, is good talk of its kind. But no one 
who has not “ struggled in secret with the mysteries of counter- 
point—with the meaning of subject, counter-subject, episode, 
stretto—and with the manifold complications and possibilities 
which may characterize even a strict and simple fugue”; who is 
not interested in B and Wagner, or is indifferent to a 
crashing discord and the dominant seventh, need take up the 


In Low Relief calls itself “a Bohemian Transcript,” and su 
s itself to be a study of studio-life in London. The “ relief” 
is a trifle too low, and very few “ Bohemians” would admit that 
the portraiture attempted here is either in art or likeness. 
The range of view is narrow, and the manner of describing it 
crude. Air. John Torrington, “a modern neurotic type,” is a 
journalist in the worst sense of the word, as Mommsen said of 
icero. He has various acquaintances, who seem to spend their 
futile energies in brewing tea over gas-lamps in rickety studios ; 
notably Mr. Arthur Gaskell, “a man of something the same dis- 
position, who earned his living by the most precarious draughts- 
manship”; and Mr. Paul Armour, an etcher of eminence, 
whose high attainments in self-culture are vouched for by “a 
shelf of books, among which were many English poets.” In 
and about these art resorts, which are established in modest 
retreat at Camden Town, flits Miss Mary Morris, a model, and a 
most virtuous young woman, though somewhat indiscreet in her 
habit of visiting artists in their rooms at hours when modelling 
is not the question. Miss Morris is beautiful even beyond the 
necessities of her position; for, according to the author, “the 
pencil of Raphael and the pen of Dante might do her but scant 
justice.” However, as she sat “for Tadema, and for a lot of 
well-known men,” enema will doubtless know her face. Miss 
Morris is naturally beloved by everybody, but principally by, Mr. 
Torrington, who seeks to win her by asking her to tea, and 
reciting long screeds of his own poetry. With the good sense 
and care for her domestic future rarely shown by beautiful 
women, Miss Morris refuses the poet, and weds Mr. Armour, the 
eminent etcher. And Mr. Torrington consoled himself by writing 
some beautiful poetic prose in Latin. 

Some stories have too little story and some have too much. 
A Harvest of Weeds has muth too much. To begin with, the 
reader is involved in a group of baronets, a very thicket of 
baronets, all called Eric, and all married to widows with little 

vious sons, out of which-he struggles with difficulty and pain. 

ose who get to the end of the three long volumes will admire 
the ingenuity which devised the matrimonial dilemma at the out- 
set, and the patience which worked steadily on with the moment 
in view in which one Sir Eric turns out to be another Sir Eric, 
and the virtuous hero comes to his own again. But the 
from the first to the last point is fatiguing, not because of lack of 
incident or nace me cleverness, but because the story is packed 
too full and the plot is too intricate for its importance. The author 
can tell of the life in an —* country-house very pleasantly, 
and present young ladies and gentlemen of natural, if somewhat 
conventional, type ; and had she chosen to confine herself to this 
and the appropriate love-making, an result would pro- 
bably have been found. But the villany of the “ i “ 


clergyman is yaa, and that of the “red-eyed” forger un- 
interesting. e detectives are of the commonest rYRe, 
and there is a great deal too much of them. But of all 
villanies of the villains, the most villanous was that of Major 
Buxton when “ he laid in bed all the morning.” 


TWO BOOKS ON AMERICA.* 


_—— two books on the great American Republic offer 
contrast enough in all conscience to those who like variety, 
although romance in different forms is common to both. 
one carries us away to the rough seas and foggy estuaries on the 
north-western coasts of the States, and among the cliffs and wild 
cafions of the Rocky Mountains. The other transports us to 
the soft, sunny, and sensual atmosphere of a semi-tropical country, 
where “it is always afternoon,” and where the exuberant 
luxuriance of the fragrant forests is being cleared for the culti- 
vation of the orange and the vine. The one is full of thrilling 
adventure ; in the other there is no adventure at all, and scarcely 
what can be called an incident. The one is written in the free 
and rollicking style of a western sportsman, though with the 
ready pen of a professional journalist; the other by a lady who 
prides herself on the poetry of her thoughts and the careful 
polish of sonorous periods. Both books are to be commended in 
their different ways, although the one is the feminine of the 
other, and we confess we have found Cruisings in the Cascades the 
livelier reading. The lady who writes Florida Days should be 
tolerably well known to English readers. She is the author of 
John Ward, Preacher, a semi-theological novel, somewhat in. 
the vein of Robert Elsmere. The novel caused considerable 
sensation, and showed a certain originality, with talent of a 
uliar kind. Those who read it cannot fail to remember Mrs, 


land’s power of psychological analysis, though the enalysing 


did not go very deep; her fondness for loitering to moralize as 
she went along, and the telling dramatic effects with which she 
illustrated the practical working of the hero’s austere Calvinistic 
dogmas. Florida Days reminds us of it in many ways. Mrs. 
Deland’s religious sympathies are again excited. She imagines 
the speculations of the ueste 
venturers of their blood and faith, who, crossing the seas in the 
search for gold, brought their monkish missionaries along with 
them. And there is nothing in her volume more dramatic than 
her description of the negro meeting in the swamps, where half- 
savage ignorance catches fire at fervid fanaticism, and the wild de- 
monstrations of the Christianized worshippers might be mistaken 
for the fetish rites they used to solemnize in Western Africa. The 
descriptions in general, like some of the admirable views which 
illustrate them, are done in an infinity of delicate touches with a 
subdued harmony of warm local colouring. There are fantastic 
thoughts and fancies in far-fetched language, with ideas so fine- 
spun that it is difficult as one reads rapidly to translate the 
poetical into intelligible prose. Like the accomplished author of 
Eothen, whom she seems to seek to imitate, Mrs. Deland is fond 
of epithets more imaginative and fanciful than expressive, as 
when she speaks of the “intreating” sea, gradually sapping and 
swallowing the friable beach. Indeed, there is much more of feel- 
ing than of fact in the book; and the author has tried so hard to. 
avoid writing a commonplace volume of travel that, although she 
paints in some detail the chief city of Florida, so far as we can 
remember she never once names it. As her habit is, she is always 
pausing to moralize. She even asks—very unnecessarily, we 
think—whether the unlu Spanish convicts of the fifteenth 
and sixteeenth centuries, as they toiled in heavy irons at hewing 
out blocks of the conglomerate shell-stone, “ ever saw that a vast 
and beautiful meaning might lie in broken human lives.” So she 
made futile attempts to cross-examine the “ Crackers” as to their 
sentiments, in her anxiety to discover whether they did not find 
a charm in solitude with its rare opportunities for retrospective 
meditation. “Crackers,” we may mention, is the nickname of the. 
race of rough backwoodsmen on the lonely St. John River; a 
race who can dispense with necessaries because they have learned 
to regard them as luxuries. Not unnaturally the sorely-puzzled 
“ Cracker’s ” only nse was “an impassive stare at the, gun- 
wale of his canoe.” But when Mrs. Deland’s imagination is not 
cross-questioning the “ Crackers” and the Spanish convicts it is. 
often eloquently suggestive, as it is almost always picturesque. 
She talks pleasantly of the old Castilian captains and conquerors ; 
of De Soto, who found his grave in the Mississippi he had dis- 
covered, and of his gallant successor, Ponce de She pays 
an honourable tribute to the memory of Sir Francis Drake, 
though she surely does the heroic Admiral some injustice when. 
she speaks of his holding a knife to the throat of his victims. 
Drake was in the habit of exacting blood for blood when he 
bartered English steel for Spanish gold, but he did not butcher: 
his prisoners like an Italian bravo of the period. Mrs. Deland’s 
volume will hardly answer the p of a handbook for in- 
tending winterers in Florida, but the sketches of the seashores 
and the river scenery are charming and exceedingly likely to 
tempt them. 


* Florida Days. _By See Saae. Author of “John Ward, 
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Mr. Shields is a journalist and author, who recruits from the 
labours of a sedentary life by spending his autumns in the moun- 
tains. The alliterative title of “Cruisings in the Cascades” is 
American, and slightly absurd ; for, except for an occasional lift 
in a canoe, all his sporting was done on foot. He tells us, what 
we had scarcely realized, how comparatively easily a sporting 
Chicago journalist can find opportunities of breaking his neck in 
hunting the wild game among frowning precipices and fathomless 
abysses. The railways that carry sleeping-cars and smoking 
oons across the continent are in communication with services 
of swift steamers running up the far-reaching estuaries. There 
nature has sharply defined the border-line between lands that 
have been settled by the ranchman or reclaimed by the agri- 
culturist and the stony solitudes, the snow-peaks and the 
glaciers, where the elk, the deer, the bear, and the antelope, and, 
above all, the aboriginal sheep and goats, are still to be found in 
abundance; though we fear that, like the buffalo, they are 
doomed to slow but certain extinction. The Cascade Mountains 
stretch away through the and Washington territories, till 
they gradually sink and subside in the forests of British Columbia. 
There are haunted peaks among them seldom trodden by human 
foot, such as that of Mount Tacoma, honeycombed with myste- 
rious caverns, from which the superstitious Indians are 
by the shrieks and wails of restless spirits. Some of these caves 
are said to be fairy palaces in their fantastic splendour, whose 
glittering domes of the most vivid green are led and fringed 
with festoons of icicles. The mountain streams fed a the melt 
glaciers come tumbling down a succession of falls between the cli 
that form the side of the cahons. The broken and shelvi 
banks of the torrent-beds are the natural approaches by which 
the sportsman, with infinite pains and toil, penetrates with his 
“ possibles” to the heart of the mountains. Some stragglers of 
the Indians, who have been stamped out or driven into Reserves 
elsewhere, still eke out their living by hunting on the hills; and 
it is a godsend when their services as guides or porters are secured 
} 8 e adventurous sportsman. The days are sadly changed for 
m, since they could slaughter any number of buffalo in the 
season, filling their wigwams with sufficient jerked meat for the 
rest of the year. Now they are struggling, for the most , on 
the verge of starvation, and their main resource is in what the 
Scotch call the “ kelts,” or foul salmon, which are massacred or 
suicidally come to grief in myriads on the annual visits to their 
mountain spawning-beds. Enfeebled as they are, the salmon are 
dashed in their descent by the rapids against the rugged boulders 
and submerged snags; many of the maimed and mangled are 
east ashore, and the Indians can literally shovel them out of the 
shallows. The fish, being out of condition and indifferently cured, 
not only is far from nourishing, but helps to foster epidemical 
diseases. Had Mr. Shields been the first to explore these regions, 
we might have been inclined to misdoubt his “ traveller's tales” 
about the multitude of the salmon and the magnitude of the 
timber as well. But his talk about American trees, though 
almost as big and tall as the giants of the forests themselves, has 
been confirmed, in the main, S other travellers. Firs and 
growing to 25 feet in diameter are covered with bark 14 
inches in thickness, and there have been trunks which, when 
felled and trimmed, measured over 300 feet. With such sylvan 
resources, Washington Territory as well as British Columbia 
must have a grand future before them in the lumbering line ; espe- 
cially where railway branches are carried up the gorges. As yet 
the more remote reserves have been little drawn upon, for the 
rivers are almost impracticable for rafting, and the tree-stems like 
the salmon are shivered when floating down. 

Mr. Shields’s hunting adventures and experiences are thrilling 
in the extreme. Hardships of all kinds to be faced man- 
fully ; the barest necessaries must be carried on men’s backs by 
slow and difficult marches through the boulders in the depths of 
the caiions; the camp equipage had to be cut down to a minimum. 
Often the hunters had to rely chiefly on their rifles; and the 
game might be scarce and shy, or the sport stopped by tempests 
or snowstorms. There was always the chance that a premature 
snowfall might absolutely cut the line of retreat. It was no joke 
sleeping under the shelter of some rock, in driving rain and sleet, 
or with the thermometer below zero, although Mr. Shields used 
to set the cold at defiance in a patent padded sleeping beg, by which 
he is disposed to swear. Sure-footedness is indispensable, and an 
one at all inclined to dizziness had much beer stay at home. 
single slippery tree trunk, in frost or rain, spanning a torrent at the 
height of some fifty feet, is far from being the most commodious 
of bridges, especially when you are stepping it in hob-nailed 
shooting-boots. The hill goats and sheep have, of course, the 
awkward habit of frequenting the splintered peaks and narrow 
ledges on the most repulsive precipices. Frequently a slip would 
meen certain death ; but a shattered leg, or even a sprained ankle, 
would be a calamity scarcely less serious when the sufferer is so 
far from surgeons and medical comforts. We confess that Mr. 
Shields in his pla ful American fashion succeeded in “taking a 
rise out of us” when he depicted dramatically such an accident as 
having happened to himself, when many days removed from the 
haunts of men, and in the company of two Indians of evil aspect. 
We resented it when the story came to an end with an “ I awoke, 
and lo, it was adream.” But he makes some amends subsequently 
for the “ sell” when he relates what had actually happened to 
a friend of his own; and the imagination can hardly conceive 


anything more disagreeable or even than the situa- 
tion in which a certain Mr, Westlake i Accom- 


ied by a single faithful Indian, he had managed to make 
is way, after many days’ hard labour, to the head of an 
almost impassable caiion. There they found themselves at the 
foot of a precipitous peak, frequented by the of which they 
had come in search. So far it had been ee oes 
but here it became necessary to leave them. And they 
not picket them near the “camp,” lest they should fall an 
easy to wild animals. The bing was even worse than 
they expected. The Indian, although a practised moun- 
taineer, overreached himself in trying to recover a goat that had 
been shot ; he lost his footing, and was dashed to pieces. Left 
alone in those solitudes, under the terrible shock to his nerves, 
Westlake found it far more perilous scrambling down than climb- 
ing up. He reached the camping-place to find that the animals 
had stampeded, and that the bears had been making free with 
his scanty store of provisions. With his blankets, his rifle, and 
a few pounds of flour, he started to retrace his steps, and had to 
“ travel seven days before — the face of a human being or sleep- 


ing under a shelter of any kind.” With that sensational anecdote 
we may bring the notice of Mr. Shields’s book to a close, for it 
would be di t indeed to cap such a climax. 


THE DRINK QUESTION.* 


HE author of this book, as the titl informs us, is Dr. 

Kate Mitchell, “ Member of the British Medical Temperance 
Association, Lecturer on Physiology, Temperance, and Health, 
&e.” We are not favoured with any statement of the d in 
medicine to which Dr. Kate Mitchell has attained. Her descrip- 
tions, however, of the anatomy of the human body are quite 
worthy of any male doctor. ese, to be sure, could be taken 
from any work of authority ; but we feel bound to admit that 
the knowledge of Dr. Kate Mitchell appears to be knowledge at 
first hand, and we are quite willing to believe that she might, 
if she chose, write M.D. after her name. The perusal of the 
opening chapter, although it is full of excellent observations, 
not quite new, upon Liberty and other subjects, and although the 
author shows her superiority to Mr. Mill by convicting him of 
contradicting himself in a single sentence in his essay on Liberty, 
led us to believe that there was some confusion of thought in 
the writer’s mind; for moderation and excess in the use of alcoho} 
were so inextricably mixed up that it was difficult to ascertain 
to which her observations applied. But towards the end of the 
book our doubts were removed by an explicit statement that 
by temperance she means total abstinence, “for” (these are 
her own words) “I do not recognize any half-way house.” This 
is satisfactory ; we know where we are—a glass of beer or a 
glass of claret at meals is alcohol, and the drinker of the same 
is not to be considered temperate; but if a man or woman 
is not temperate, must not he or she be intemperate ? One 
or two other quotations will give the reader an idea of the 
kind of writing which Dr. Kate Mitchell, and we presume the 
British Women’s Temperance Association, think conducive to the 
enlightenment of the public on the drink question. At p. 34 she 
says :— 

I never quite allow myself to trust the views or j t of a man or 
woman who drinks (and I am now only referring to those who call them- 
selves moderate drinkers), because I never feel sure of the mental clearness 
which has brought about the opinion. 

What a curious world it must be to live in where the views 
and judgments of i only are worth anything. At 
P- 33 she says :— 


Alcohol has been acting in the 

any substance, insidiously working its way at, and gradually 
the healthy human structure. Take, for instance, the case of our legislators 
assembled together in solemn conclave to discuss the affairs of the nation. 
How many of them come together with healthy brains, and therefore un- 
clouded judgments, with calm clear minds, and therefore unprejudiced 
views? In the after-dinner hours I should say very few. The heated argu- 
ment, the passionate personal debate, the scurrilous word-throwing, the 
jeers, insults, and contemptible threats are not always the result of a 
righteous indignation in a holy cause, they are too often the result of brains 
inflamed by alcohol. 
Any comment of ours u this outburst might il it, so 
we . We can onl on the ideas 
which get into the head of a lady doctor who is an advocate of 
temperate living. One more extract, and we think our readers 
will be able to form some idea of the calibre of Dr. Kate 
Mitchell :— 

It is the duty of the State to see that its members, be they men or 
women, are provided with sufficient means of subsistence, so as to prevent 
the spread of intemperance, with all its accompanying vices and crimes. 
Such a sentence as this opens such a terrible vista of ignorance 
of economic laws that it is a hopeless task to correct it. If Dr. 
Kate Mitchell does not know that the State has no such duty as 
that which she suggests, her case is desperate. Doubts some- 
times occur to us—suggested, we fear, by original sin—whether 
total abstinence (teetotalism is vulgar) is nut more confusing to 
the brain than alcohol; and such extracts as we have given 
this book do not dispel those doubts. 

Dr. Kate Mitchell talks of the Temperance party. We all 
belong to the temperance party. We all advocate sobriety, even 
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in denouncing alcohol. Nobody desires, nobody advocates, any- 
thing but temperance ; but what can be the use of writing a book 
of 254 to show that moderation in the use of any liquid 
in which there is a certain amount of alcohol is intemper- 
ance? We can only suggest that the book is written by a total 
abstainer, for total x ow smal but then the total abstainers do 
not want it. The real difficulty about the drink question is, and 
always has been, to define where moderation ends, and where 
excess begins ; and if any competent person would apply himself 
to that problem he might do a great deal of good. But to try 
to persuade people that a glass of beer or a glass or two of 
claret is poison is absurd, and, moreover, hopeless. We will 
concede a great deal to Dr. Kate Mitchell. e will concede 
that some men and women could do quite well without alco- 
holic stimulants, and that the best that can be said of such 
stimulants is that they are not injurious in moderation, that 
they are sometimes useful, and that they add a great deal to 
the pleasures of life. We go with her altogether as to the 
evils of ype and as he the ill-health and ee extra- 
vagance, degradation, and ruin, produced by over-indulgence 
in beer, wine, and spirits. The remedy 1. the difficulty. 
Her — as to remedy are m ; if we understand 
them rightly, they are to shut up all public-houses, to treat 
all liquids containing alcohol as poisons—to be sold, we pre- 
sume, at chemists’ shops, ‘bly with an admixture, like 
soot with arsenic, that people might not be deceived as to their 
deleterious qualities—and to diffuse a knowledge of human 
physiology and of the effect of alcohol upon it < teaching in 
schools and elsewhere. This last advice is excellent ; let the 
people know by all means the effect upon the system of all that 
they eat and drink; but let shams be avoided, and do not set up 
the bogey of alcohol before everybody who takes a glass of beer. 
There may be excess in many things which are harmless in mo- 
deration. As the author is a lady, we will instance smart bonnets 
and gowns and ornaments; these often lead, if indu in to 
excess, to extravagance, misery, ruin, degradation. Would Dr. 
Kate Mitchell vote for shutting up all milliners’ shops? This 
would seem to be the right course to pursue, for even a moderate 
indulgence in a thing which may lead toevil is wrong. The com- 
munity cannot prevent the individuals of which it is composed of 
making fools of themselves; the attempt always fails. From 
what we see around us it is impossible to doubt the evils attend- 
ing excess in alcoholic liquors; but even concerning them, it 
is desirable to be calm, and not to be led into excited talk. 
Alcohol as admixed in wine or beer, and even in the form of 
brandy and water, is not a poison, and it is absurd to say that 
it is. Many people drink beyond moderation every day for 
years, and live to a good old age. Many people get drunk every 
day for many years. It is a question of temperament. What 
is poison to one is not poison to another. Another thing may 
be said about fermented liquors. Could any one drink the same 

tity of tea or coffee as is often drunk of beer with the same 
impunity? A couple of tumblers of tea or coffee with each meal 
would rather astonish our system, unless we are mistaken. 

Has it ever been proved that a moderate use of stimulants 
in which there is alcohol in no great quantity shortens life? 
We had always been under the impression that Life Assurance 
Companies gave no preference to abstainers—possibly for one 
reason, that abstinence was never quite certain; but certain 
Assurance Companies are mentioned in this book which the 
author says = a reduction of premium to total abstainers. 
The figures she quotes are undoubtedly favourable to total 
abstinence, and the experiment is a useful one, as it may throw 
some more certain light than we now possess upon the ques- 
tion of the effect of stimulants upon health and longevity. The 
unlucky Alexis St. Martin, who te achieved an immortal name 
by reason of his having been the only man who has ever had 
a hole in his body through which the operations in his stomach 
could be viewed, is trotted out again, as he has been trotted out 
before. The appearances in his stomach after a quantity of 
alcohol had been given him were truly distressing to people who 
care for appearances in that region; but as his health was not 

“in a sensible degree,” it is not at first sight a nt 
how he becomes a great example of the evil effects of alcohol, But 
when we find that his gastric juice was extracted in considerable 
quantities, it occurs to us that some queer appearances in his in- 
terior were not to be wondered at. Not one word, we observe, is 
said in the book about the dangers of water; but surely this is 
part of the “ drink question.”| The water-drinker is supposed to 

not only virtuous, but safe. Nothing could be more mislead- 
ing. In many country houses, in most villages, in some towns, 
and everywhere on the Continent of Europe, water is about the 
most dangerous liquid any one can drink. The germs of typhoid 
fever are almost always communicated by it. Is it fair to conceal 
this in a book on the drink question? Why should not people 
be told, while wx 4 are being warned against beer, that it is 
hardly safe to drink any water that has not been boiled? Books 
like Dr. Kate Mitchell’s do not get the drink question any 
“ forrarder,” while by their extravagance and onesidedness they 
alienate thinking and sober people who might be of great use to a 
real temperance movement. 


THE METAMORPHIC ROCKS.* 


HE rocks of which the earth’s crust is composed have been 
roughly separated by geologists into three groups. As to 
the origin of two of these they have long been agreed. The one, 
the Igneous rocks, have soliditied from a state of fusion ; the other, 
the Aqueous or Sedimentary, have been deposited, directly or in- 
directly, by the action of water. But as to the third group con- 
siderable diversity of opinion still prevails. Some of its members 
approach in their general characters very near to the former 
group; others, again, bear so close a resemblance to the latter 
up that it is difficult not to assign them to a similar origin. 
Still, they differ from these in this respect, that the granules ot 
which the original sediment was composed cannot now be = 
ized with certainty. All their constituents have pled 
more or less, in their present — Commonly they exhibit a 
lel arrangement, to which the name foliation has been given. 
us, as these masses have certainly been much altered from 
their primary condition, they have been designated the Meta- 
morphic rocks. 

Rather more than half a century since it was generally believed 
that these rocks were memorials of a very early period in the 
earth’s history, deposited soon after the solidification of the crust, 
when the ocean was at a high temperature and chemical action 
must have been more intense and rapid than in later times. Then 
came a change of opinion, and it was held that these rocks were 
once ordinary sediments which subsequently had been buried 
deep beneath the surface of the earth, and modified by the action 
of heat and water under great pressure. Thus a metamorphic 
rock might be a representative of any epoch in the earth’s 
history. Such rocks might still be in process of manufacture ; 
only those of late date were less likely to have been exposed to 
view by the removal of the overlying covering. But more exact 
beer tn of study, especially by means of the microscope, showed 
that this view, though theoretically possible, rested mainly on 
inaccurate observations, and could not be supported by valid 
evidence. Thus many students so far reverted to the old position 
as to maintain that, as a rule, if not universally, the metamorphic 
rocks belonged to and were altered at a very early period of 
geological history. But a few years since it was discovered that 
the importance of pressure, due to movements of the earth’s crust, 
had been insufficiently recognized. Geologists, who, since direct 
ee ai is rarely possible, should of all men be cautious in 
induction, are perhaps, as a rule, among the most hasty and rash 
in their generalizations. To many of them a brilliant hypothesis 
has an irresistible fascination, so that they rush headlong in 
pursuit, like children after a gaudy butterfly, heedless of the 
mental slough in which they may be plunged. So, at the present 
time, earth movements and dynamo-metamorphism, as it 1s com- 
monly called, have become the favourite panacea, and the subject 
of rock-metamorphism is in danger of being thrust back into the 
confusion from which it appeared to be emerging. 

Dr. Irving’s treatise is virtually a protest against these ex- 

rated views of the effect of pressure and the narrowness 
the new “ Uniformitarians,” who insist upon ignoring the fact— 
which is as well established as any other in geology—that this 
earth is a cooling globe, so that in early days any part of the 
crust within a short distance from the surface must have been at a 
higher temperature than it is at the present time. Dr. Irving 
also insists upon the importance of a more precise terminol 
and a more careful use of words, because in this branch of te 
science experience both has shown and continues to show that 
a confused nomenclature is apt to generate confusion of thought. 
The word metamorphism itself, necessarily vague, has been made 
yet more so by the indefinite manner in wh‘ch it is commonly 
employed ; some persons extending it to include slight changes in 
external form, like the deformation of a ebble by pressure ; others 
to unimportant chemical changes in the constituents. The latter 
use can indeed be defended on the ground that it refers to a change 
in the structure of the mass; but the term then—as there are 
few rocks which have not undergone some alteration—becomes 
so vague as to be without value for scientific reasoning. 

By way of rendering the idea of metamorphism more precise, 
Dr. Irving proposes to exclude from the term all such changes as 
cannot be included under the following heads :—Paramorphism, or 
chemical change within the mass, leading to new combinations of 
the constituents; metatropy, or changes in the physical characters 
of the rock-mass; and metataxis, or the change of order of the 
constituents, due to pressure. The division proposed is impor- 
tant, and to indicate it by a nomenclature is convenient ; but we 
are not satisfied that Dr. Irving has done well to widen the rather 
restricted sense in which the term paramorphism was formerly 
employed—i.e. to indicate change mainly physical—so as to 
include distinctly new chemical combinations of the constituents 
of a rock-mass. For instance, a change such as the alteration of 
aragonite into calcite, formerly called paramorphic, ought, as it 
seems to us, to fall under Dr. [rving’s metatropic division, so that 
it would have been better to have given to chemical change a term 
which would not incidentally lead to some confusion of thought 
on the part of a beginner. The well-known phenomena of slaty 
cleavage, and the so-called dynamo-metamorphism or “regional 
metamorphism,” as it is termed in the vocabulary of some modern 
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writers, fall under the head of metataxis. In regard to the 
effects of this as an agent of mineral change he utters a useful 
caution :—“ We must distinguish clearly between quantity and in- 
tensity of heat (temperature). In great earth-movements resulting 
from lateral pressure, working slowly and gradually through a 
great period of time, it may be questioned whether—whatever the 
quantity of heat developed may be—it would be sufficiently con- 
centrated to give the temperature required by the hypothesis.” In 
afourth division he places certain processes which do not pre- 
cisely range themselves under any one of the heads designated 
above—namely, those in which the proportion of the constituents 
in a mass is altered by the subtraction of certain of them or the addi- 
tion of others. Dr. Irving considers that such changes, when acting 
alone, do not “constitute true metamorphism, yet it must be ad- 
mitted that in many cases, and especially in contact-metamorphism, 
they play an important part conjointly with other agencies.” 

Some pages are devoted to the examination of the very sug- 
gestive phenomena of “ contact-metamorphism ”—that is to say, 
of the alteration produced in rocks, especially of sedimentary 
origin, by the intrusion among them, at a later period, of molten 
masses. By this, under favourable circumstances, a complete 
recrystallization of the materials is produced, the constituents 
entering into new chemical combinations, and the process can 
often be traced from its first beginning, at a distance from the 
intrusive mass, to its greatest effect at the place of junction. 

The essay concludes with some general remarks upon the main 
subject. To this, however, is subjoined a lengthy appendix, 
in which several of the questions noticed in the text of the 
work are either discussed at length or illustrated by quota- 
tions from other authors. Dr. Irving is evidently very well 

uainted with the literature of his subject, and particularly 
with the writings of German authors, from whom the chemistry 
of geology has received more attention than it has met with in 
England; but his book includes many observations of his own, 
both in the laboratory and in the field, and indicates that he is 
very far from being a blind follower of authority. He has con- 
siderable power of destructive criticism, and not a few writers of 
repute—especially on this side of the Channel—fare ill at his 
hands. He is especially severe upon our English text-books of 
geology, in regard to their treatment of this branch of the sub- 
ject ; but we cannot say that his censures are ill deserved, for 
their authors, as a rule, seem only to allure the student to enter 
the fog in which they themselves appear to find a congenial 
dwelling-place. Dr. Irving’s general conclusions may be most 
readily stated in his own words :— 

It isa vain and useless task to think of finding any one principle of 
metamorphism, since this is exhibited in nature in various degrees and én 
various phases, In the higher and more complex phases of change all the 
four principles discussed in this work are exhibited as having come into 
play not necessarily simultaneously, but in an order of succession deter- 
mined by general laws of nature; in other words, the laws of nature 
being (so far as we have any possibility of knowing) persistent, unchanged 
and unchangeable, admit, however, of an indefinite variation in the pro- 
portions in which their operation is manifested in any particular field of 
action. The almost infinite variety of their collocations is not therefore so 
much a qualitative as a quantitative variation, and to these the variations 
in the phenomenal results must correspond. . . . We thus come to regard 
the Archean series of rocks as repre-enting upon the whole the primordial 
(first-formed ) earth’s crust, from which the siliceous materials of the sedi- 
mentary rocks have been for the most part derived. . . . The Archean 
stage of the earth’s history is thus seen to fall into a place in a natural 
order of development, and one more chapter is added to the history of the 
— of that great Law of Evolution which is written upon all created 

ings. As the mists and clouds thus disperse our intellectual vision begins 
to descry a boundary to geologic time, and the physical geologist begins to 
feel that over this question he can join hands with the astronomer and the 
natural philosopher. 

The book, as is stated on the title-page, had its origin as a thesis 
written for the doctorate in science of the University of London, 
but since then it has been considerably augmented. It bears 
marks of this process of growth, and it would have gained as a 
literary — by being entirely recast. Books, however, of 
this kind appeal to a very limited class of students, and cannot be 
expected to be in any sense remunerative, so that their publica- 
tion excludes the hope of gain, and makes actual pecuniary loss 
not improbable. Hence the author may be pardoned for shrink- 
Sana this heavy additional tax. Ina subject so full of difficulty 

ifferences of opinion, even among the most qualified judges, must 
prevail, at any rate for some time to come, and a few of the author's 
arguments are certain to be questioned, and may not ultimately 
succeed in holding their ground. But these relate rather to 
matters of detail; his main conclusions are strongly supported, 
and will be difficult to controvert. The book will be of great 


value to students, not only as a critical summary of opinion and 
a eepaive exposition of the views of a geologist who adds to 
knowledge gained in the laboratory of the chemist much expe- 
rience as a worker in the field, but also as a protest against an 
—— estimate of the effects of pressure and a one-sided 
app. 


tion of the principle of uniformity in geology. 


FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM.* 


W®* observe with concern, not wholly unmixed with amuse- 
ment, that the Fabian Society does not like the Saturday 


* Fabian Essays in Sociaiism. By G. B. Shaw, 8. Olivier, 8. Webb, 
Bland, Annie Besant, and G. Wallas. London: Walter 


Review. Mr. Graham Wallas speaks of the inept attacks on 
Socialism which come from the average cultured person who 
been brought up on the Saturday Review; and then he proceeds 
with an agreeable inconsequence to admit, with much frankness, 
that the attack is not inept at all; that it is “ not easy to guard 
against that tendency in human nature on which the argument is 
founded.” Mr. Bernard Shaw, the Capaneus, the most formidable 
champion of these Septem contra Soctetatem, refers—perha 
“sarcastic,” but perhaps also anxious—to “the advice of the 
Saturday Review that the Government should, for the sake of 
peace and quietness, hang Socialists.” Did we ever give such 
advice? If so, no doubt there was good reason for it on the 
ticular occasion; and we seem dimly to remember it as given 
less sweepingly and generally. But in general, though hanging 
might save some trouble, we could find a better use for Social 
Democrats than rope-stretching of the more violent kind. Let 
them have the rope and hang themselves, if they like, in the 
peaceful and metaphorical way, by writing Fabian Essays. So 
shall all parties be pleased, and perhaps some be benefited. If 
any be hurt, he must be of such a nature that he would probably 
have been damaged equally if there had been no Fabian Society 
in a world not greatly careful of its existence. 

For, though it is the fate of most people who are in the wrong, 
when they get a pen in their hands, to write themselves down 
quite correctly, though quite unconsciously, we do not know any 
class of wrong-headed person who does this with more unerring 
accuracy and regularity than your Socialist. In the majority of 
cases he is a really well-meaning creature, and in almost all he is 
either a blind fanatic who is certain to commit himself in the 
headlong fashion of his kind, or one of those half-clever folk who 
have just enough cleverness to work deftly with a sharp knife at 
the branch on which they are sitting. We have just referred to 
Mr. Graham Wallas’s admission. If any one will turn to the 
passage, which is too long to quote, about the chief danger to the 
stability of Socialism (p. 140), he will find that, after three long 
pages, Mr. Wallas has to take refuge in holding that the progress 
of education under Socialism will tend to produce and preserve 
in such matters “a certain general minimum of common sense. 
If this minimum is sufficient to control the central government, 
the debts of local bodies can be easily and sternly restricted.” 
Oh what an “if” was there! On the whole, Mr. Wallas is our 
favourite of the seven. No one else does the childlike assumption 
of premisses, which with a feminine confusion of middles and 
a manly begging of conclusions makes up the whole logic of the 
Socialist, better than he. For instance; “it is easy to see that 
the Duke of Bedford is robbing the community of the rent of 
Covent Garden; it is not so easy to see that the owners of the 
vacant land adjoining Shaftesbury Avenue have been robbing the 
community for some years past of the rent which ought to have 
been made out of the sites they have left desolate.” We are 
stupid, very stupid, and charity is a mere Christian virtue. But 
it would be very charitable of Mr. Wallas to enlighten our dark- 
ness to the extent of showing why one of these is “easier” than 
the other, and why the first is easy at all. It is easy, no doubt, 
to prove anything by saying that it is easy to see that it is true ; 
but is that as satisfactory as it is easy? For instance, what 
would Mr. Wallas say if we said that it is easy to see that 
individualism and property-owning are natural and necessary 
things? We don’t say anything of the kind; we offer argu- 
ments—bad arguments Mr. Wallas says, but good ones as, 
we have seen, he admits practically—to show that property 
and individualism are the results of the observed tendencies 
of man, and therefore the conditions under which alone these 
tendencies will work more or less smoothly. Mr. Wallas surely 
should, on the other hand, give us some argument to show 
why the Duke of Bedford is robbing the community by 
taking the rent which it suits and pays certain members of 
that community to pay him for allowing them and the com- 
munity the use and benefit of certain property which he or his 
ancestors made out of the site. But he will not do anything of 
the kind. And the same unkind refusal meets us wean out, and 
not only inGraham Wallas, M.A., Oxford. Mr. Shaw, the captain 
of the team (who goes in twice to their once, by the way, a 
pleasant piece of human nature), begins with a lively paper on 
the Economic Basis of Socialism. He shows ingeniously enough 
how rent arises, and how it is subdivided and grows. And when 
he has done it, he says that this is “the economic analysis 
which convicts private property of being unjust from the begin- 
ning.” The aa who has patiently followed Mr. Shaw from 
the said beginning pulls up short. Unjust? Where did the in- 
justice come in ? the contrary, Mr. Shaw has shown us that 
at all the steps justice was most perfectly observed. His first 

uatter hands over his estate to a newcomer for half the value 

the produce. ‘This is the beginning. It is unjust, says Mr. 
Shaw, but that is just (we mean way what he has got to 
show. Why is it unjust? Why, farther, is it unjust for the 
tenant to sublet the holding at a profit rent? and so on. Mr. 
Shaw sketches the progress from squatter to labourer rom 
enough, though of course not entirely as we should do. Still, 
we could accept his sketch. But we certainly shall not 
his “unjust” slipped in at the end. Nor will any one w. 
understands the commonest rules of logic. If the thing is un- 
just because it leads to an ugly state of things which Mr. 

w calls “illth”—that is to say, to the present inequalities 
of society—then we have a right to stop Mr. Shaw and request 
demonstration that this is the result of his “economic” causes, 
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that it is not the result of voor f different things—to wit, 
the physical, moral, and intellectual differences of individuals 
which collectively are visited on themselves and their posterity. 
Nay, we may g° much further, wrest Mr. Shaw’s analysis from 
his hand, and boldly show that, so long as its principles are ad- 
hered to, the rise of “ illth ” is impossible. 

On the heels of Mr. Shaw with the economic basis follows Mr. 
Sidney Webb with the historic. Mr. Webb is “a person,” as 
Michelet says of the French woman. He is LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, Lecturer on Political Economy at the City of London 
College. He is clever; he can talk of “ even the Bishops believing 
and trembling.” He is sure that the economists “ know no more 
the earlier economic generalizations,” which itself seems to be 

ralization from the lecturer at the City of London Col- 
ege to economists at large. Then comes William Clarke, M.A., 
Cambridge, who gives the industrial basis. As this is historic, 
too, the preceding article should perhaps have been called 
“political.” William Clarke, M.A., Cambridge, is clever too, 
and severe on “the imbecile English King and the Tory English 
Bishops.” These two essays, having chiefly to record facts and 
not to argue or give opinions except incidentally, are among 
the most valuable and least fallacious in the book. With Mr. 
Sidney Olivier, B.A., Oxford, who deals with the moral basis, 
we return to cloudland. We get from Mr. Olivier the rather in- 
teresting statement that “the phrase ‘the fruits of each man’s 
labor’” (it is to be observed that Socialists apparently write 
the American, not the English, language, their unbending con- 
sistency extending even to “ behavior ”—dehavior, behavioris, 
éehaviori, perhaps the comparative of behavus) “has, of course, 
no meaning.” But, “of course,” he will not tell us why. 
Indeed, Mr. Olivier is very long and very dull and a little 
rt, and we find no savour in him. Him follows Mr. Graham 
Walls, of whom we have spoken, and who (as M.A. to 
Mr. Olivier’s B.A. should be) is less crude, but even more 
cocksure. And then comes Mrs. Besant, who says (unhappy 
Mr. Bradlaugh! wounded in the house of his friends) that 
“the working day must be of eight hours,” and who makes 
some absolutely charming admissions. The first is, “ The shoe- 
maker, with the wages he earns, will buy the tailor’s products, 
and the tailor the shoemaker’s.” We have never seen the each- 
other’s-washing theory put quite so well, and, indeed, only lovel 
woman would have the courage so to put it. The second is, “ it 
is possible that, as the vast alteration of life-conditions proceeds, 
Jeshurun will wax fat and kick if, when he prefers to make 
microscope lenses, he is desired to make mirrors. Under these 
circumstances Jeshurun will, I fear, have to accommodate him- 
self to the demand.” To the demand? Are we to turn heaven 
and earth topsy-turvy, to wade through seas of blood, if 
necessary, and come back to the demand, the very test of 
accursed individualism? O Daniela Besant, whom men call 
Annie, thou hast indeed come to judgment! But this is 
not the worst. In the great new time to come, in the earthly 
paradise in which this new Matilda is our guide, Mrs. Besant 
‘says “‘ work or starve’ will be the alternative set before each 
communal employee.” We are not equal, as Sir Charles 
Dilke’s immortal carter said, to this occasion. We cannot 
even spare time after it to discuss Mr. Bernard Shaw talking 
glibly about “The Transition,” or Mr. Hubert Bland talking 
rather waspishly, and with a particular sting for Mr. John 
Morley, of “The Outlook.” That new presbyter should thus be 
old priest writ in monster capitals, that “ work or starve” will 
be the alternative set before each communal employee, is, no 
doubt, the absolute truth. It is the truth which we ourselves 
have inculcated for years; and lo! here it forms part—surely a 
rather injudicious part—of the official programme of the mil- 
lennium, the warranted gospel of the aed time coming ! 


We may seem to have treated the Fabian Society lightly, and, 
in truth, it is very hard to take your modern ialist quite 
seriously. By as much as he is less often a rogue or a complete 
fanatic than his older brethren, by so much is he more an object of 
compassion. To these graduates of Oxford and Cambridge who 
have learnt nothing where all men with brains should learn 
everything shall not the tear be wanting. How much less shall 
it be wanting to their unlucky dupes! These sheep, what have 
they done? At any rate, let there be honour to the one 
Fabian who has told them plainly down what steep place 
and whither they are rushing like certain less honourable 
cattle. Mrs. Besant will be admitted to be about the best 
man of the seven for brains, and not the worst for bold- 
ness, and she admits that the Socialist of the golden future 
will have to be guided by demand just as now, that it will 
be with him “work or starve” just as now. It will; so 
far Mrs. Besant, whether she be right or not in her interesting 
notion of the shoemaker ying the tailor’s wages and the tailor 
the shoemaker’s, just as the celebrated regiment drew bills from 
the colonel to the junior cornet and back again, is absolutely 
justified. In other words, the word is to be “as you were.” After 
any number of somersaults extremes meet; and here is Mrs. 
Besant speaking like any Tory, sour with good sense and world- 


‘wisdom, of us all; nay, like that arch-Tory Solomon himself. 


It is well, it is excellent well; but is it exactly a lively 

for the British workman, and will he be wise in com- 
mitting himself to G. Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, LL.B., &c., 
William Clarke, M.A. (Cambridge), Sidney Olivier, B.A. (Oxford), 
Graham Wallas, M.A. (do.), the rest, as captains of his in- 


dustry? He must decide, and in any case the thing that is going 
to be will be. But, as Mrs. Besapt, with that delightful 
feminine rashness of hers, says, “ Socialism will not have make 
2+2=5.” It will not; but, if so, what is the good of Socialism ? 


BOOKS ON SCIENCE. 


WE are pleased to see that the second edition of Sir Henry 
Roscoe and Professor Schorlemmer’s Complete Treatise 
on Inorganic and Organic Chemistry (Macmillan & Co.) is ap- 
ing with commendable rapidity. The revision has reached 
the second part of the first volume of organic chemistry, the in- 
organic part being already completed. Great changes have taken 
place during the past six years in the branches of the science 
treated of in this particular volume, changes so great that it has 
been necessary to practically rewrite large sections of the work; 
while the incre size of the volume is a sufficient indication of 
the industry with which the study of organic chemistry bas been 
prosecuted in recent years. The more interesting novelties in 
this revised edition are the elegant researches of Curtius on the 
fatty diazo-compounds, which led to the isolation of hydrazine ; 
the work of Kiliani and of Emil Fischer on the constitution of 
the s ; and the synthesis of several members of the sugar 
group by the last named. The results of the voluminous work 
carried on by Professor W. H. Perkin, jun., during the last few 
years on the polymethylene rings also find a place here. The 
authors have found it impossible, owing to the daily increasing 
number of the derivatives of furfuran, pyrrol, and thiophene, to 
include these bodies in this volume, as in the case of the first 
edition. They will be treated in a later , along with other 
rings containing oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur. Numerous re- 
ferences are given to original papers, and several inaccuracies 
inseparable from a first edition have been rectified. 

The Introductory Lessons on Quantitative Analysis, by Mr. 
John Mills and Mr. Barker North (Chapman & Hall), is a small 
volume of 85 pages, adapted to the requirements of the Science 
and Art Department and the practical examinations of the Univer- 
sity of London. Its size, as well as its object, precludes any 
elaborate discussion of the more intricate problems of quantitative 
analysis, and indeed it consists only of the introductory chapters 
of a larger work by the same authors which is now in the press. 
The book begins with a general account of the usual operations 
carried on in the process of quantitative analysis, and a description 
of the necessary apparatus; but too little attention is drawn to 
the important fact that circumstances materially alter cases. A 
series of well-selected examples of simple gravimetric estimations 
is then given, the methods being clearly described, and in each 
case necessary calculations explained by a numerical example. 
This is followed by a description of some of the commoner pro- 
cesses of volumetric analysis and the preparation of stan 
solutions, and examples of estimations made in this way are 
given. While possessing little originality of treatment, the book 
will prove a useful auxiliary to teachers of practical chemistry, 
and helpful to elementary students; though it should = 
pointed out that in quantitative analysis there are details of 
manipulation which can never be acquired except by careful 
personal instruction. 

Mr. W. M. Hicks’s Elementary Dynamics of Particles and 
Solids (Macmillan & Co.) is a welcome addition to the text-books 
on this branch of physical science. Though it is intended for the 
use of students ee knowledge of mathematics is quite elemen- 
tary, the treatment is not at all what has come to be called 
popular, but is thoroughly scientific. An acquaintance with 
trigonometry has not been assumed in the text, and though 
trigonometrical functions occur both in the solved and unsolved 
exercises, probably the explanations on pp. 95-6 will be found 
sufficient to make them intelligible. The chief points of novelty 
in the presentment of the subject are that no separation has been 
made between statics and kinetics, the former being treated as a 
special case of the latter; the way in which the idea of mass and 
its measure is introduced ; and the discussion of momentum before 
that of force. The three parts into which the book is divided are 
devoted respectively to the rectilinear motion of a particle, forces 
in one plane, and the motion of rigid bodies. In the first of these 
parts the superiority of Mr. Hicks’s treatise over many similar ones 
published in recent years is decided ; the two other parts, if not so 
strikingly superior, give an excellent exposition of the subjects 
discussed. pce HY to the various chapters are sets of exer- 
cises to be worked, many of them requiring considerable skill. 

Mr. F. W. Sanderson's Hydrostatics for Beginners (Macmillan 
& Co.) will be found to contain as much of the subject as can 

rofitably be taught in class-room and laboratory to those whose 

owledge of mathematics does not beyond arithmetic and 
the elements of mensuration. The explanations are clear and the 
illustrations good. Several of the chapters have statements of 
easy quantitative experiments appended to them, in order that 
the reader may verify for himself the main principles of the 
subject. An attempt has been made throughout the book to 
adhere to a fixed nomenclature, each quantity and each unit 
being denoted by a distinctive name. 

The title of Mr. A. G. Earl's book, The Elements of Laboratory 
Work, a Course of Natural Science (Longmans & Co.), is apt to be 
misinterpreted. Many — understand by the natural sciences 
botany and zoology, while they call physics and chemistry 
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physical sciences. Though it is admitted that this distinction is 
not sanctioned by universal usage, attention is called to it in 
order to point out that Mr. Earl’s book is meant as an introduc- 
tion to Soden and chemistry, and not to botany and zoology. 
The ouker has endeavoured to arrange a progressive course of 
laboratory work which shall touch upon the chief problems, and 
int out the main lines of investigation, in physical science, and 
e has not attempted to explain any one branch in detail. “ 

subjects he takes up are the measurement of mass ; observations 
of shone of position and temperature; observations of certain 
mutual changes which are either common to all kinds of matter 
or exhibited by certain kinds of matter ; observations which lead 
to the theory that all matter is made up of very small separate 
particles, and that space is filled with a medium, the ether ; and 
the investigation of the composition of various kinds of matter. 
If the book is intended for young pupils in schools, the style in 
which it is written will be found too elevated, and the range of 
ics too extensive. For maturer minds under the guidance of 

an accomplished science master it may prove extremely useful. 
From the title of Mr. John Mills’s book, Lessons on j vere 
Physiographic Astronomy (Chapman & Hall), it would be some- 
what difficult to divine what it treats of. We are informed in 
the preface that it is intended to supply the student of elementary 
physiography with as much knowl of physical astronomy as 
is required in preparing for the examinations of the Science and 
Art Department. It consists of two chapters, the first giving a 
description of astronomical instruments, and the second an 
account of the movements of the earth. The arrangement 
adopted by Mr. Mills seems to be capricious, though it may be 
the result of experience in teaching, or may have been prescribed 
by some syllabus. It is certainly the case that his method of 
exposition is not that which proceeds from the simple to the 
difficult. The book is well printed, and the illustrations are 


oer Joseph W. Williams’s British Fossils, and Where to Seek 
Them (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) is, as we infer from the pre- 
face, intended for young collectors, who are advised to acquire as 
a preliminary an elementary knowledge of physical geography, 
zoology, and botany. After an introductory chapter, the author 
gives an account—or rather an enumeration—of the plants and 
animals that existed in the Primary, Secondary, Tertiary, and 
Post-tertiary geological epochs. Along with this enumeration he 
gives diagrams of some of the fossils characteristic of the various 
epochs, and concludes with advice about the collection and 

ment of fossils. A glossary of terms is added at the end. 
It is difficult to see how collectors, particularly if they are young, 
are to recognize the vast majority of the fossils mentioned by the 


author, when neither —— nor descriptions of them are given. ° 


If the collector knows botany and zoology sufficiently well to 
distinguish between species, or even between genera, he will pro- 
bably betake himself to the monographic literature which Mr. 
Williams himself has studied. 

Dunman’s Glossary of Anatomical, Physiological, and Biological 
Terms (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh) has been edited and 
supplemented with an appendix by Mr. V. H. Wyatt Wingrave. 
Notwithstanding the editing, there still remain in the glossary 
a few errors, mostly of pronunciation; and there are one or two 
in the appendix. Consultation of the book would have been 
rendered easier if the appendix had been incorporated in the 
glossary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sedgwick’s Force as an Entity, with Stream, 
Pool, and Wave Forms (Sampson Low & Co.) is, we are told, an 
engineer's, or a practical way of explaining the facts ascertained by 
science, and their relation to each other. ‘lhe author in his preface 
seems to assume that scientific men confine their attention simply 
to the collection of materials in the shape of observations and ex- 
periments ; he points out how an engineer by his training and the 
nature of his employment is pre-eminently fitted to handle such 
problems as are dealt with in the book; he acknowledges that 
there is little absolutely new in the views put forward, claiming 
novelty only for “ the view that Light is a real wave travelling 
over the surface of a stream of attractive force, while Radiant 
Heat is a corresponding wave travelling in the opposite direction 
over the surface of a stream of repulsive force.” He then proceeds 
to make a number of miscellaneous observations about the Anglo- 
Saxons having been entrusted with the most magnificent Empire 
the world has ever seen, about the benefits that would result to 
the world at large if they would systematically regulate and 
direct the world’s colonization, about the Transvaal and the 
Soudan, and, finally, about the granting of Home Rule to 
Ireland. The concluding sentence of the book is:—‘‘ With the 
Miracles of Science, if we are right in our way of looking at 
them, we can throw such a flood of light on the whole inner man, 
as will make the most callous and the most careless stand awe- 
stricken, petrified with horror and amazement, at the sight of the 
a energies at work beneath surfaces which seem so 
still.” 

Dr. Camilo Calleja’s Principles of Universal Physiology 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) is a psa A issued in wr hog ae 
complete work called Universal Physiology, which intends to 
reform the whole theory of natural science. Any adequate 
account of a work so stupendous as that of setting the whole 
scientific world right would obviously be here out of place. It 
may suffice to print the five conclusions in which author 
sums up his physiological theory. They are :— 

I. object of universal physiology is to make the analysis 


and synthesis of cosmic mechanism, unifying all the theories of 
physics, oT biology, and cosmology. 
2. We admit the unity of substance and activity in matter, 


-but not atomic unity. 


3. The properties and forces of matter are simply the resultants 
of the intermotion ed pe sae with atoms. 

4. All physiological propositions and laws are subordinate to 
the principle of conservation. 

5. We proclaim monotheism in sciences, admitting the causal 
unity of the universe, and rejecting all abstract or causing forces 
in nature. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


oes are not many books of which it can be said that they 
deserve to be and again, but Pastor Pastorum 
belongs to this select class. It is one of those books that have 
not been made, but have grown; the work of a veteran teacher 
who long ago perceived that the educational methods with which 
he was so familiar and certain portions of the Gospel reflected 
light on each other. “In the course of lecturing on the Gospels,” 

r. Latham tells us, “being myself interested in questions of 
education, my attention turned to the way in which Our Lord 
taught His disciples. Following the Gospel history with this 
view, I anil in the train of circumstances through which 
Christ led the disciples, no less than in what He said to them, 
an assiduous care in training them to acquire certain qualities 
and habits of mind, I observed also method and uniformity, both 
in what He did and in what He refrained from doing.” Hence 
the title of the book Pastor Pastorum, the Shepherd of the 
Shepherds. The subject, though wide, is limited, but, in the 
course of its exposition, flashes of light are thrown in all 
directions on the relation and chronology of the Four Gospels 
and on very many texts and —the Temptation, the 
Denial of Peter, the words “ to him that hath shall be given,” or 
“the disciple shall be as his Master,” the reason why the Apostles 
were sent forth in twos, or why one Evangelist enumerates them in 
faire, another in little batches. Even where it is difficult to follow 

. Latham’s guidance, as in the explanation of the Parable of 
the Unjust Steward, which is taken to be a warning against 


* Pastor Pastorum; or, the Schooling of the Apostles by our Lord. By 
the Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Cambrdge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1890. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. With Notes, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 
Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple. London: Macmillan & Co. 


1890. 

The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By Emil Schiirer, D.D., 
M.A., Prof. of ‘Iheol at the University of Giessen. Translated 
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Isaac and Jacob: their Lives and Times. By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
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bury. London: Nisbet & Co 
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Farrar. London: Nisvet & Co. 
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enlarged. London: Houlston & Sons. 1890. 

The Country Clergyman and his Work. Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology 
delivered in the Divinity School, Camb., May Term 1889. By the Rev. 
K. James, M.A., Rector of Livermore, Suffolk, late Fellow of King’s Coll., 
Camb. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 

The Apostles’ Creed. Sermons, by Robert Eyton, Rector of Upper 
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London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., Limited. 1890. 

Alexander Heriot Mackonochie. A Memoir. By E. A. T. Edited by 
E. F. Russell, M.A., St. Alban’s, Holborn. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co., Limited. 1890. 

Hands, Hearts, and Homes. Friendly Counsels to Working Girls. By 
the Rev. C. R. Ball, M.A., Vicar Designate of All Saints’, Peterborough. 
London: S.P.C.K. 1890. 

Sound Doctrine and Christian Ritual. By H. K. Lewis. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 

Who and What is Christ? By F. Roh, S.J. Translated from the Fifth 
German edition. London: St. Anseim’s Society. 1890. 

The Wider Hope. Essays and Stricturcs on the Doctrine and Literature 
of Future Punishment. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 

The Credibility of the Christian Religion; or, Thoughts on Modern 
Rationalism, By Samuel Smith, M.P. London: Marshall Brothers, 

The Synagogue not the Temple the Germ and Model of the Christian 
Church. By the Rev. J. Gall. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, & Co. 
ene By A. S. Lamb. London: Nisbet & Co. 
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Jesus the Prophet of God. By C, J. Street, Minister of the Free 
Christian Church, Croydon. Croydon: Pelling & Co. 1890. 

In the Pronaos of the Temple. By Frane Hartmann, D.D. London: 
Theosophical Publishing Society. 1890. 

Hymns fur Elementary Schools, Original an:l Selected. Arranged + 
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harshness in the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, there is 
plenty of food for thought. The ground conception of the book 
1s that the Saviour came upon earth charged with a revelation 
“ to proclaim that God loves men, and to open a way by which 
men should come to the Father,” but that He could not and 
would not discharge this mission in such a way as to lay a violent 
hand upon mind or conscience. Two great problems were to be 
solved—in the moral sphere the reconciliation of Trust with 
Freedom, in the intellectual the bringing of the Infinite into the 
Finite in such a way that the Finite should not be deprived of 
its rights. It is in the subtlety with which Mr. Latham has 
traced the operation of the Divine respect for human independence 
that the merit of his book consists. Everywhere in the Gospels 
we discern “a tenderness of God in dealing with man, a careful- 
ness so to reveal Himself as not to obliterate a man’s own per- 
sonality.” Hence the perfect humanity of our Lord, which Mr. 
Latham emphasizes very strongly ; so far so as to maintain that, 
“unless it were specially summoned, His divine prescience re- 
mained in abeyance.” Hence, also, the peculiar characteristics 
of the Gospel revelation. “The divine light is, indeed, a lantern 
to a man’s path; but it is a lantern that throws its light only in 
the direction that he who carries it has to go.” “Christ did not 
reveal what men can find out themselves.” Further, “all must 
be put into that form with which man’s understanding can deal ; 
the only spiritual creature he can conceive is man; the only ideas 
he can conceive are human ideas; his mind must work on the 
lines along which men’s minds move.” It follows that revelation 
cannot, and ought not to, amount to a rigorous demonstration. 
There must always be left a loophole for doubt. All that Mr. 
Latham says on this point is singularly subtle and instructive. 
Yet, further, the same regard for human liberty is pointed out in 
the Lord’s miracles. Had these signs been worked before a jury 
of medical experts, they would have missed their mark, and pro- 
duced mere stupefaction. No miracle was ever meant to be such 
as to me or compel acquiescence. “If the fact of the Resur- 
rection had been so attested that no sane person could doubt of 
the fact, if He had appeared in public, and appalled Pilate on his 
judgment-seat or Herod on his throne, then—strange as it may 
appear—by the very fact of the historical certainty being thus 
established, the moral significance of the Resurrection would be 
impaired.” Mr. Latham takes those very doubts which some 
insist upon with triumph and some turn from with dread, and 
turns them into witnesses for the faith. 

Those who have studied Dean Vaughan’s Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans will know what to look for in his new 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is marked by the 
same delicate philological tact, the same profound sense of the 
importance of every word and phrase. So excellent is the work- 
manship that we can only point out, and must not complain of, 
the limitations which the author has imposed upon himself. 
Dean Vaughan acts rigorously upon the rule of interpreting the 
Bible by the Bible. Every important word is traced with admir- 
able patience and skill through every winding of its Biblical 
usage; and every Scriptural illustration is brought out and 
weighed in crystal balances by a skilful hand. Certainly no one 
who desires to understand the Epistle should neglect this book. 
On the other hand, there is much that the student will want to 
know for which he must go elsewhere. Even in respect of the 
language of the Epistle this want will be felt, for the Epistle to 
the Hebrews has close relations, not only with Biblical Greek, 
but with the terminology of Jewish or heathen philosophy. 
Some remarkable words (such as és, iméaracts), and some re- 
markable phrases (such as “milk and solid food”), can hardly be 
unders without going beyond the Canon for their elucida- 
tion. Dr. Westcott found it necessary to quote Philo on almost 
every page, and Dr. Vaughan might have permitted himself a 
few well-selected references to that writer. In his explana- 
tion of the well-known difficulties of the Epistles, Dr. Vaughan 
does not appear to differ from the general run of English 
editors. Indeed there is not much new light to be thrown 
upon the interpretation. One modern view we should have 
been glad to see discussed by Dr. Vaughan. It is that of 
Professor Schiirer, who explains the daily offering of the 
High Priest (vii. 27) by the fact that certain cakes of bread were 
offered daily in the Temple in the name of the High Priest. If 
this explanation is correct, it relieves us of the great difficulty of 
supposing that in this passage “ daily offering” is merely a loose 
expression for the yearly offering of the Day of Atonement. Dr. 
Vaughan takes the Veil (x. 20) to mean, as generally supposed, 
the Lord’s Flesh, and does not e with the rather strained ex- 

lanation of Dr. Westcott. At the end of the volume will be 

und a brief but pregnant excursus on inspiration, every word 
of which deserves quotation, but we must content ourselves with 
a single sentence. “The only true view of inspiration will be 
that which is the net result of a lifelong study of Scripture itself, 
with all freedom in registering its phenomena, and all candour in 
pondering the question What saith it concerning itself?” 

Professor Schiirer’s writings are of the first importance to all 
students of the subjects with which he deals. In his History of 
the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ he takes for his field 
“that realm of thought and history in which the universal reli- 
gion of Christ grew up,” beginning with the age of the Maccabees, 
and ending witli the reign of Hadrian, when the traditional law 
of the Jews was for the first time committed to writing, and took 
shape as the Talmud. The present volume embraces the political 
history of Palestine from B.c. 175 to the death of Herod the 


Great. It contains an elaborate list and critique of all known 
sources of information, and tells in an agreeable and yet minutely 
accurate way all that there is to be told about the events 
characters, chronology, and archzology of the period. We have 
to notice also a translation of the first volume of Delitzsch’s 
Commentary on Isaiah, containing an interesting biographica} 
notice of the lamented author by Canon Driver. 

An Appeal to Unitarians by a Convert from Unitarianism is a 
little volume that is well worth reading. The anonymous author 
explains in a very modest and intelligent style the reasons that 
graduaily drew him over to the orthodox belief. They were 
partly a growing sense of the spiritual aridity of Socinianism, and 
partly—and this is the most singular and instructive part of the 
book—the disturbing effects of modern German criticism. The 
first was doubtless the governing impulse. The author wanted a 
religion and not a philosophy, and could not be satisfied with 
clever Unitarian sermons wkich “never gave a deeper insight 
into the meaning of a single text of Scripture.” As to Scrip- 
ture, he appears to have held the old Unitarian doctrine that 
the Gospels, including the Miracles, were true, but that they 
did not assert the Divinity of our Lord. To one hodding this 
position, it must, indeed, have heen “a knock-down blow” to 
find Mr. Tayler maiutaining that St. John did assert the Divi- 
nity, that the Gospel bearing his name is a forgery, and yet 
that it is “the most spiritual and sublime of all the books of 
the New Testament.” Here old-fashioned Unitarianism was 
blown to pieces by one of the pundits of the creed, and at the 
same time the highest spirituality was pronounced to be quite 
compatible with conscious imposture. Naturally this ied to 
reflection, and it became obvious to the author that he must 
either fall back or go on. Happily he took the latter course. 

The Passion Play continues to afford a fruitful theme to writers 
who would surely be better advised if they would leave the 
simple-minded Ober-Ammergau peasants some chance of retain- 
ing their simple-mindedness. Archdeacon Farrar’s account of the 

lay is perhaps the best that has appeared since Dean Stanley’s. 

e expresses very clearly a doubt asiher this “humble flower 
from the middle ages can long keep its bloom and fragrance” 
under the burden of what photographers, tourists, and writers to 
the newspapers understand as celebrity, and tells us that the 
villagers themselves are beginning to feel this doubt. 

Canon Rawlinson’s account of Isaac and Jacob ; their Lives and 
Times is learned and instructive, but prosy to a d that is 
sometimes comic. “Both Isaac and Esau,” we read, “ felt the 
solemnity of the occasion”—the occasion, that is, when the 
blessing was to be pronounced on the first-born. “ But, as 
prophets in after times needed music to develop the prophetic 
affiatus, so Isaac felt that he required a certain amount of physical 
comfort to cheer and warm him to a satisfactory delivery of the 
thoughts that stirred his heart.” The dut is a little odd here, and 
there was surely no need to make this grotesque comparison be- 
tween the effects of music and those of food. To the same series 
(“ Men of the Bible”) Archdeacon Farrar contributes The Lives 
and Times of the Minor Prophets. 

The Denominational Reason Why gives a popular account of 
the principal divisions of the Christian world. The form, which 
is catechetical, is a survival from the pre-scientific age, and the 
points are not always well selected. But the plan followed, that 
of giving the raison déire of each sect by means of quotations 
from its chief advocates, is excellent. 

So few books have been written about the work of the country 
clergyman that Mr. James's lectures (originally delivered in the 
Divinity School at Cambridge) cannot but be welcome. They are 
thoroughly sensible, and show that Mr. James has studied the 
character of his people and the best mode of getting hold of them. 
We could wish that he had warned his hearers against the sin of 
managing overmuch. Also, Mr. James should not have touched 
upon the Allotment question without pointing out how greatly 
the vicar’s religious influence may be hampered by an unsympa- 
thetic attitude on this burning question. We should infer that 
Mr. James lives under a model squire, that his people get all 
that is good for them, and submit, accordingly, to be drilled in a 
way that is not possible in one of those cee be democracies 
kmown as “ open parishes.” 

Mr. Eyton’s Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed deserve attentive 
perusal for their considerable intrinsic merit, but still more for 
the light they throw on the position of a school of thought which 
has of late attracted close attention. They belong to the same 
family as Lux Mundi. The outcry raised against that now 
famous volume was caused mainly by the treatment of the notion 
of inspiration. Yet Mr. Gore maintained nothing but what Mr. 
Latham, Dr. Vaughan, Dr. Westcott, and all our t and most 
trusted teachers maintain, that the nature of inspiration is to be 
collected by careful and reverent study of the inspired books. 
Far more serious, from a practical point of view, is the teachi 
of the Liberal High Church on the subject of forgiveness. It 
rests upon ideas familiar to the Alexandrines, and has a s' 
affinity to Scotism, which has always had a powerful following 
in the Roman Communion. To this extent it is not novel. For- 

iveness, it maintains, is inexplicable, and for those who are 

ptized, and therefore, in fact, forgiven, it is needless that it 
should be explained. But the new doctors go further than this; 
and, in their zeal for the conciliation of science, use expressions 
implying that forgiveness is not only inexplicable, but impossible. 
Mr. Eyton, for instance, declines to consider how the life and 
death of the Redeemer affect the mind of God. No one could 
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uarrel with him for this if he kept steadily in view the fact that 

e Passion is, in some way or other, the real und of recon- 
ciliation and of moral improvement. But this he does not do; 
and all he has to say to his hearers is, You are baptized, and that 
is enough. Even this might pass; but Mr. Eyton cannot assure 
his congregation that there is any such thing as forgiveness. 
«This state of not being able to see and receive God’s love is the 
sinner’s self-inflicted punishment. After looking at this, how 
vain it seems to think of God being merciful, and letting a man 
off punishment. How can you let a man off being what he is?” 
Surely by making him something different ; and the touch of the 
Cross can make him different, in spite of strongest motive, 
mpus major. There is no 
such thing as self-inflicted punishment. Men do not inflict any- 
thing upon themselves ; and, if they did, it would not be punish- 
ment. They do wrong, and they are punished. Sometimes the 
feel that some one who has a right to be obeyed is angry wi 
them, they make proper submission, and “get let off.” It is a 
matter of daily experience; and, though it may be difficult to 
explain, is by no means nonsense. What Mr. Eyton and his 
friends preach is sanctification, not redemption; that is to say, it 
is preaching for good people. Unfortunately, we are not all of us 

Many will feel that the thoughtfulness of the new school 
is of rather a pallid cast, and does not appeal, either to the head 
or to the heart, with anything like the same force as preaching 
of a much less cultivated sort. 

A brief notice is all we can give to the Memoir of 
Mr. Mackonochie. Mr. Mackonochie was a worker, rather than a 
talker or thinker, and such characters de not make the best 
subjects for the biographer’s art. But E. A. T. gives a clear 

icture of this resolute devoted man, who in ancient days might 
ve been thrown to the lions, and in our confused modern times 
was cast to the attorneys. 

Dr. Godet desires us to point out that in his Studies on the 
Epistles he did not intend to ascribe to Tertullian the opinion 
that Apollos was the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
semicolon on p. 336 ought to come before the parenthesis (“ follow- 
ing in this Tertullian,” &c.), not after it. 

e have received also Hands, Hearts, and Homes, a set of 
tical, kindly, and rather amusing addresses to working girls, 

y the Rev. C. R. Ball; Sound Doctrine and Christian Ritual, 
wherein Mr. H. K. Lewis demonstrates that to superior people 
doctrine is unn and ritual a mistake; Who and What is 
Christ? a translation of a little German treatise on the life, 
teaching, and miracles of our Lord, by Father Roh, of the Society 
of Jesus; The Wider Hope, a collection of papers on what used to 


be called Purgatory, and is now called Eschatology; The Credi-- 


bility of the Christian Religion, by Samuel Smith, M.P. This is 
described in American notices as a “live pamphlet,” but is really 
avery good and sensible piece of work; The Synagogue not the 
Temple the Germ and Model of the Christian Church, by the 
Rey. James Gall; the Word in the School, by Mr. A. 8. Lamb; 
Jesus the Prophet of God, by Mr. C. J. Street; In the Pronaos 
of the Temple, by Dr. Hartmann, and two little musical volumes 
which may be found useful, Hymns for Elementary Schools, by 
Wilhelmina L. Rooper, and The Congregational Psalmist, a 
collection of easy or nal and Te Deums edited by Dr. Allon. 


TWO MATHEMATICAL BOOKS.* 


Fp ery SHORTLAND'S treatise on Nautical Surveying 

is not only full of interest to many naval officers and other 
professional men, but must afford much valuable assistance to 
students who are desirous of mastering the higher principles of 
triangulation at sea, in order to ascertain the “ ama rela- 
tions” and bearing of selected points or stations. e author’s 
knowledge of the subject was of a a practical kind, 
being perfected during years of active service after careful train- 
ing in mathematics. After assisting as sub-lieutenant in the 
settlement of Melbourne and survey of Port Phillip, Shortland 
obtained permission of the Admiralty to study at Cambridge, 
and, coming out seventh wrangler in 1842, was chosen a Fellow 
of Pembroke. On the North American Survey he was appointed 
to the command of the Columbia in 1844, and within five years 
was placed in charge of the Bay of Fundy and Nova Scotia 
Survey. In 1865 he was employed in the Mediterranean Survey, 
and soon after in taking soundings between Aden and Bombay. 
Shortland’s account of the sounding voyage was printed by the 
Admiralty, and has received special praise, both at home and 
abroad, as a scientific and useful work, embodying much valuable 
information on deep-sea work. 

The present work is at the same time mathematical and 
eminently practical. Of the latter feature, the directions for 
“examining” a sextant (Chap. II.) afford a simple example ; 
since after a review of elementary points which proceed from 
“ first” to “ seventhly,” there follow thirty-four pages of mathema- 
tical tests and reasoning, with detailed examples to show their 
practical application and the exact determination of errors due to 


* Nautical Surveyii 
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observation. Besides chapters on latitude, difference of longitude, 
true bearings, base lines, and triangulation, there is a long account 
over 90 pp.) of the ocean tides, with some instances worked out 

m actual observation. Other matters discussed are comparison 
of the astronomical and geodetic measures, projection—plane and 
mercatorial—sounding, and “running surveys.” To conclude, 
this work, like so many others of which we have had reason to 
complain, is incomplete from want of an index. 

Dr. Muir's name is already inseparably associated with the 
theory of determinants, and we formerly had occasion to remark 
upon his excellent manner of introducing many special forms 
which otherwise most English readers might never have known, 
or at least appreciated. The present volume is a proof of con- 
siderable research and labour on the author's part, his object being 
twofold—first, to collect and arrange all that hes been written on 
the theory of determinants ; secondly, to show to whom “ every 
step in advance has been due,” with actual data or evidence. Dr. 
Muir intimates that, had mathematicians not been so poorly pro- 
vided with bibliographies, the initiatory and most laborious part 
of this undertaking would have been spared him. Moreover, as 
it appears, “two of the foremost nationalities of Europe” had 
failed in adequately sharing the work of historical research in 
this matter. France had taken comparatively slight interest 
“in any part of the subject”; and England, though as 
largely to the development of the theory of determinants, 
been “ content, as regards the history, simply to accept 
the results of German assiduity.” It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that during what Dr. Muir afterwards calls the first period 
of his subject—namely, from Leibnitz in 1693 to Cauchy in 1812 
—-the development of the theory was due almost entirely to the 
French intellect. His second period—from Gergonne in 1813 to 
Jacobi in 1841—gives the pre-eminence rather to Germany 
to France. Binet and Cauchy are the leading names of the 
earlier period, as Jacobi and Schweins are of the latter. Bei 
bibliographical, the book is furnished with two indexes—one 
the mathematicians mentioned, and another of the classified 
results of their work under this head—to be superseded in the 
next volume of the work by “a complete index.” On p: 34 we 
note two misprints (indices misplaced) in the “lemme ” quoted 
from Lagrange. 


NEWCASTLE.* 


Ii’ is very reprehensible in Mr. Clark, of Dowlais, to tell us so 
little x Soo Newcastle. There must be plenty, of the kind he 
alone knows how to handle, about that odd little Norman keep, 
with its gigantic gate close by, about the curious downstairs 
chapel, and the double-barrelled fore-building; but he only refers 
incidentally to it in his Medieval Military Architecture, and we 
must accept what Mr. Boyle tells us, without the usual resource, 
when castles are concerned, of being able to turn to Mr. Clark 
for confirmation or correction. These expressions must not be 
taken as any censure on Mr. Boyle, who has both done his work 
well and is extremely modest about it. But in judging of the 
merits or faults of a book of this kind the task is made more 
difficult when the authorities on whom we usually depend are 
silent. Mr. Boyle quotes largely from Mr. Clark, but it is on 
the construction of castles in general, and not on that of New- 
castle Castle in particular. The fore-building is particularl 
puzzling. There can be no reasonable doubt that the double 
apartment in the basement is, as it is always called, the chapel; 
but the analogy of Dover would place a chapel in the fore-build- 
ing, where is now the caretaker’s lodge, a very elaborately orna- 
mented chamber. But the whole building is in a late style of 
Norman, and we cannot e as to its features from those of the 
Tower of London or of the Castle at Dover. As it is now, the 
situation at the foot of a slope, with the gigantic railway bridge 
rising in the air above it on one side, is altogether peculiar and 
anomalous. Looking townward from the bridg , we have it in 
the immediate foreground, a Grecian building containing law 
courts being on the right, and the Blackgate behind. The moat 
and all other surrounding defences are gone, and, with the ex- 
ception of these three buildings, the Castle Garth, as it is still 

ed, has nothing but some "sagen ve if squalid cottages to fill 
its area. Above it on the ridge, or what appears to be the ridge 
from where we stand, is the Cathedral of St. Nicholas, with its 
fantastic spire, so well known throughout the realms of civilization 
from Bewick’s engravings. But the vast railway works dwarf 
“ee else, and we soon recognize that the church and the 
castle are as nothing in comparison with the bridge in its im- 
portance to the headquarters of the coal trade. 

Monkchester, as it was called before Robert “Curthose ” built 
a fort in it, is by no means the grimy place one might expect. It 
compares very favourably wit alley Manchester or shabby 
Sheftield, and looks well even when contrasted with its nearest 
neighbour, Gateshead. This is partly caused by the way in 
which the principal streets are laid out. They are wide and 
cheerful ; and real architects, not builders only, have been em- 
ployed to make stately designs for street fronts. What we see 
of this sort in stucco in Regent Street we see in stone at New- 
castle. The first note, so to speak, is struck by the handsome 
Palladian portico of the railway-station; and the harmony is 
kept up by the numerous colonnades and pediments of fair pro- 

* Vestiges of Old Newcastle and Gateshead. By J. R. le. Illus- 
trated by W. Knowles, London : Elliot Stock.” 1890. 
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portion to be seen at every turn. The curious deterioration of 
architectural design so visible in most English towns, and above 
all in London, is also to be noticed here; but, except in a mock 
Gothic building near the western end of the town, with a singu- 
larly ill-proportioned steeple, it is not yet very obtrusive. 
Stephenson’s monument, by Lough, is quite redeemed by the 
beauty of the Town Hall buildings near it; and Grey Street, 
filled with fine banks, theatres, exchanges, and public offices, de- 
signed to set each other off to the best advantage, will not readily 
be forgotten by a visitor. Here and there an ancient half-timbered 
house looks in to make the street picturesque, the two old churches 
adding to the effect, and a few wretched modern buildings in the 
anomalous style, which will hereafter, we suppose, be called Victo- 
rian, but which most people at present ize as of South Ken- 
sington, the style of General Scott and Mr. Waterhouse, are there, 
it is true, but are not common enough yet to spoil the view. 
Dobson, the architect to whom Newcastle owes most of its beauty, 
and Grainger, who gave his genius its opportunity, should be 
equally honoured by the townsfolk. Dobson's secret is easily 
found. He was willing to spend on his work what the designers 
of modern houses would not dream of employing—namely, a little 
thought. When he was commissioned to design the railway- 
station, we read that he spent three days in merely watching the 
traffic, the issue of tickets, the sway of the busy throng of pas- 
sengers to this side or that, and, in short, in making himself 

erally acquainted with the necessities and the capabilities of 
fhe site. The result, both there and in the streets laid out by 
Grainger, is eminently satisfactory, and goes far to mask the 
blackness and bleakness inseparable from a majority of the streets 
of a manufacturing and commercial town. A fine riverside quay 
or embankment would make Newcastle one of the most beautiful 
towns in the kingdom, worthy to compete with York in its anti- 
quities and with Belfast in its modern features. 

The church of St. Nicholas is conspicuous everywhere. It is 
not, however, either very large or very handsome as a cathedral. 
From this point of view it is a parish church gone wrong. Asa 
parish church it ranked, with St. Mary Redcliffe or St. James 
at Bury, among the finest in England. As a “ bishop’s-stool ” 
it is amongst the lowest. Nor can anything be done. Altera- 
tions would not improve it. Had it been made, like one of the 

ish churches at Liverpool, a temporary or ad interim cathedral, 
it would have been better, as there would then be hope that 
Newcastle might some day boast a cathedral worthy of her other 
pale buildings. There is much about it to admire. The 

ous steeple looks better than might be expected, the pinnacle 
on flying buttresses, which forms its central feature, being strict] 
subordinate to the whole design of the tower, It is on a muc 
larger scale than the tower of St. Dunstan’s in the East, in 
London, but it is probably smaller than the similar steeple which 
gave its name to gr Mary “le Bow,” in Cheap. It is certainly 
more beautiful than the other examples at Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen. Mr. Stevenson has employed the same expedient in a 
new church in Perthshire with some success. The interior of 
St. Nicholas has a ety which is left unnoticed either by 
Mr. Boyle or by the local guides. The floor slopes from the 
western door to the chancel, the effect being commodious 
for persons seated at the west end, but otherwise exceedingly 
unpleasant. The monuments are in many cases very handsome. 
Of the Maddison monument Mr. Knowles supplies a beautiful 
pawn and it certainly deserves all the praise that can be 
lavished upon it. Church restoration has to answer for its re- 
moval from the west end of the nave for which it was designed. 
The Hall monument, though much smaller, is well worthy of 
notice, and Mr. Knowles figures it also. Although there is a 
Bewick Porch, in which are many memorials, there seems to be 
none of the great Newcastle artist Thomas Bewick. There is, 
however, a tablet to his chief pupil, William Harvey. 

Bewick’s house may still be seen in the churchyard, much as it 
was when he lived and worked in it. Its identity is marked by 
a tablet in the wall. Perhaps daylight was a commoner com- 
modity in Newcastle than it is now; but it would tax very keen 

es todo the work Bewick set himself here under the dark 

ow of the church and the heavy pall of coal smoke which 
now hangs over the town. 

The municipal history of Newcastle is very interesting, and 
might well have been “Fetailed at greater length by Mr. Boyle. 

ike too many modern writers he mixes up the town guild, the 
Merchant Adventurers Company, and the burgesses in general, 
so that it is impossible for us to gain any clear ideas 
from his few pages on this subject. A guildhall and a “town- 
house” were under the same roof, but some distinction was 
evidently made between them. The town belonged to the 
pty So crown from the time of Henry II., and we might expect 
to hear of early and curious charters. It became a county of 
itself in 1400, but did not obtain custody of the Castle or its 
Garth till the reign of George III. During the Great Rebellion 
it was, however, aD ane. 4 by the citizens and their plucky 
mayor, Sir John Marley. In 1644, Newcastle was besieged by the 
Scots, who threatened to fire at the spire of St. Nicholas. To 
one this, Marley filled the steeple with Scottish prisoners. 

ventually he had to evacuate the town, but held out in the 
Castle for some days longer. Marley escaped to the Continent, 
where he remained till the Restoration. th the Castle and 
the archway, called the Blackgate, as some suppose, after a 
certain Patrick Black, who lived in the reign of Tne L., but, 
according to Mr. Boyle, because of its gloomy character, are 


judge 


occupied as museums by the local Society of Antiquaries, 
a flourishing body, now itself of some antiquity. They had both 
come to base uses, the keep containing a prison, and other parts 
of the premises being used for taverns and manufactories. An 
advertisement, quoted by Mr. Boyle, offers them as suitable for 
a brewery in 1782. At present the great hall of the keep and 
one of the adjoining chambers are used for meetings of the 
Society and for holding their library ; and many relics of the old 
town have been preserved here, among them being a very hand- 
some mantelpiece from the old Mansion House on the river side, 
It is carved with the apotheosis of James I. 

Gateshead was to Newcastle very much what Southwark was 
to London, a refuge for escaped felons, “ to a very evil example 
in the hinderance of justice.” But the earl-bishops of Durham 
would not surrender their rights in the town, while the good 
folk of Gateshead disliked the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle 
as having “ a great disdayne at the said town of Gateshed,” and 
having refused them leave to enter the markets. Mr. Boyle 
devotes a fair share of his book to the town, which is still cole 
separate government, and some of Mr. Knowles'’s prettiest draw- 
ings illustrate its antiquities. 


PHILOSOPHIA ULTIMA.* 


7 take part in the never-ending and never satisfactory dis- 
cussion on science versus religion is not a profitable task, 
Yet it is to this that the reader is invited by Dr. Shields in his 
enormous work. No doubt the author concludes with an ever- 
growing harmony between the opposing forces; but will either 
side be satisfied with that? The “eclectic spirit” is not to be 
despised ; yet it is never satisfactory. Unless ss by some 
rocess of evolution is implied, there is little in to commend 
it. The worst of it is that the person who tries by its means to 
harmonize forces which have been antagonistic for centuries is 
sure to bear the wrath of both. Even as Mr. Pickwick was 
between the rival editors of Eatanswill, so will Dr. Shields be. 
In this country we are not without such trimmers. The Bisho; 
of London delivered a “science sermon” some years ago whi 
Was as near trimming as one that gave the adversary every- 
thing he asked for could be. Dr. Shields is by no means 
so gratuitous. He holds that reason and revelation are things 
in the lower sense as equivalent to under- 
standing. is is one of the great mistakes which occurs both 
in his first and in his second volumes. He abhors Comte and 
Hegel alike on account of their “ miscalled philosophies of re- 
ligion,” while he is ready to embrace a follower of the latter 
(Principal Caird) because the Principal is supposed somehow to 
belong to the “ Scottish School”—a supposition which would 
considerably widen the circle of the sect. It is plain that here, 
as elsewhere, Dr. Shields has made use of names and books from 
a passing reference. He has been satisfied with skipping —— 
a volume, or with taking views at second-hand. Probably the 
latter is nearer to the mark than the other, for mistakes of this 
kind are constantly being made. To take two examples—it is not 
true that Jonathan Edwards was “ orthodox”; and it is not 
true that either Hegel or Comte sought to “ prejudge the powers 
and relations of the Absolute Intelligence without regard to its 
actual expressions.” There may be some truth underlying the 
connexion of the two apparently distinct philosophies to which 
he refers, but it is a truth which he evidently does not see. Still 
further, the mediation between science and religion is given to 
philosophy only for the purpose of accomplishing and ending her 
own mission (vol. i. p. 276) :— 

The reconciliation of Science and Religion is not only a distinctive 
blem of Philosophy, but precisely that one chief problem by the solution of 
which her own function is exhausted, her goal attained, her mission accom- 
plished. In establishing the validity of human reason, in maintaining the 
authority of Divine revelation, in logically combining them as co-ordi 
means of knowledge and pouring their blended light upon all classes of 
facts, she is but fulfilling that sublime ideal towards which her followers 
from age to age have been struggling with unquenchable hope 
courage. 

This is vi tty rhetoric—as pretty as it is unsatisfactory. 
The sentences is an If revelation be miracu- 
lous, then it cannot be harmonized with science; if it be not 
miraculous, then there is no need of such a harmony. On the 
other hand, if Dr. Shields had said instead of revelation “ the 
religious spirit ” he would have found the harmony ready to his 
hand. As Charles Kingsley pointed out long ago, that man makes a 
poor follower of science whose every step in her direction leads 
not to a deeper feeling of reverence and awe. If our author 
means a reconciliation between theological and scientific d 
matics he will have to wait a long time, for the simple 
reason that neither of these can present a united front. Christian 
dogmatics may be taken to mean what the Germans, the Dutch, 
the English and Scotch, and the Americans say. But who is to 
iebuetn them? This volume (vol. i.) answers, “ Dr. 
Shields, to be sure”; but thinking men will not give in to an 
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eclectic enthusiast. There is no use in mincing the matter. The 
author has with a dualism between science and religion, 
and he heals it with a sticking-plaster. Philosophy is not onl 
to bring but to gum together matters which, until he interfered, 
were hopelessly apart. And this interference is not to bring 
them nearer, but to show each its place—further than ever 
from the other. The one curious thing about all Dr. Shields’s 
writing on this subject is that he makes philosophy, not a 
dictator, but an umpire, as in cricket. It is plain that we cannot 
carry such an analogy very far; but it is equally plain that to 
use it at all is to make a complete mess of his supposed recon- 
ciliation. The “umpire” must either be a negation or lean to 
one of the two sides. In each case his word is nothing. Arbi- 
tration needs a perfectly independent arbiter. Can we find such 
a one among the philosophers? Is it to be Lotze or Bradley ? 
Is it to be Spencer or one of the Cairds? Or, as we have good | 
reason to imagine, is it Dr. Shields? This last suggestion would | 
put us all right. A cablegram would settle all the questions | 
now disputed. We could all with more gentleness worry away 
at our special subject, knowing that we had a discriminating | 
authority on the other side of the Atlantic. Has he not told us | 
that philosophy, when distinguishing between science and re- | 
ligion, has no authority of its own? It is perfectly clear that it 
gets its authority from Dr. Shields. Before leaving this many- 
editioned and much-belauded first volume it is necessary to sa 
that, with regard to French, German, English, and Scotti 
samme the author is in a hopeless muddle. He must have 
evoured scraps here and there; but scraps are not digestible. 
What is really good in the volume is not to be found in any of 
its dogmatic judgments, nor in any of its somewhat silly attempts 
at eclecticism, Sut in two or three pages—the volume con- 
tains four hundred—wherein the cathctioty of the philosophic 
spirit is upheld. This volume—although we do not remember to 
have seen it before—is old, and has passed through several | 
editions. It has, however, been revised, and a second volume, 
quite new, has been added to it. The change from first to second 
is a remarkable one. In the former case we were led to believe 
that the scientia scientiarum, as Dr. Shields translates the Greek | 
of Aristotle, was to be found in philosophy, which he himself 
plainly called in as umpire. In the latter, however, we find that 
a further and more difficult step has been taken. Philosophy is 
now understood no more merely as a stander-by at the game 
between religion and science, but as that one science which 
includes and explains all the others from theology to astronomy. | 
This may be all right; but the eternal difficulty remains about | 
what Dr. Shields calls “revelation.” However much he tries to 
make a compromise between “then” and “ now,” it is perfectly~ 
apparent that he holds fast to the theory of miracle as recorded | 
in the Bible. That God speaks once, and in a special place, is — 
really his theory. Not once, but a dozen times, does Dr. Shields | 
refer to the necessity of a revelation to complement the investi- | 
tions of science. It must be pulled in, not as supra-natural, | 
ut as filling up a space which the sciences themselves have left | 
vacant. Consequently the old position of the schoolmen is 
reversed, and theology, once the mistress of philosophy, becomes 
now her handmaid. Nevertheless, the difficulty remains that the | 
age of the handmaid includes several startling things, such 
as immediate revelation, miracles, and so forth, which the other 
servant-sciences of philosophy have been able to dispense with. 
Present-day agnosticism will have as little to do with special 
interferences with the laws of nature as would the pantheism 
of some well-known German philosophies. But our author 
holds fast to his position. He even goes so far as to denounce 
Professor Flint because, in the latter's sketch of a final philosophy, 
“ there is no hint of ‘a theory of revelation as falling within the 
—_ of philosophy, not less than a theory of knowing and being.” 
Both of these theological professors would admit the possibility 
of a philosophy of religion; yet from such philosophy it is in- 
evitable that special revelation and special rare. ws should be 
excluded. It is necessary to use the word “special” in this 
reference, since Dr. Shields admits, in another of his 
volume, that “there are those (and they already form a large 
number) who can consistently hold the extreme theory of 
universil evolution together with the doctrine of absolute crea- 
tion and find no insuperable difficulty in combining the two ideas 
in the conception of a personal Creator, immanent yet independent 
in his own evolving creation.” This immanence of God in a 
wing world is quite as contradictory to the theory of miracu- 
ous intervention as it is to any theory of “independence.” The 
latter term can only mean the power of an arbitrary will—perha 
once exercised but now no longer manifested in the world. 
short, it is logically impossible to have both immanence and 
independence predicated of the same being. But Dr. Shields 
himself makes a much more serious mistake when he says, 
“Once inside an accredited revelation, reason herself is ready to 
accept mysteries and even paradoxes.” By whom was the re- 
velation accredited? By reason, of course. And she shows her 
wisdom by going “ inside” it and readily accepting paradoxes, 
This is particularly like the entrance into the Roman Catholic 
Church. A man uses his reason but once, and that is when he 
denies it and delivers it up. This is scarcely the position which 
we should have expected to be taken up by a Princeton divine. 
He has greater if not yet perfect success when he treats of 
Theosophie Science, although here again he must expect to re- 
ceive not thanks but blows from either side. Still his statement 
that “ in the view of philosophy. . . . the very distinction be- 


tween the natural and the supernatural vanishes ” shows that he 
is much nearer the truth than possibly he imagines. A great 
deal too much has been made of these two words, as if they were 


logical contradictions, which they are not. Much time has been 


wasted and temper spent which could have easily been spared 
had the antagonists condescended to a first definition of the 
terms used in their argument. Dr. Shields’s bulky volumes are 
not likely to attract the student, unless they are used as an 
encyclo In that way they may be very valuable, although 
it is unfortunate that he has omitted to give chapter and page 
for every quotation. His conclusion of the whole matter is :— 
“ As to each problem rival schools have been compared, extreme 
errors avoided, and resultant truths combined. The avoided 
errors are positivism and absolutism, atheism and pantheism, 
scepticism and rationalism. The resultant truths are an idealistic 
realism, a monistic theism, and an agnostic gnosticism.” If 
this be not the perfection of eclecticism we shall have long 
enough to wait for that. 

It has been noticed again and again that a philosophy which 
depends on authority is scarcely deserving of the name. rtes, 
indeed, who was really the first Protestant in philosophy, was 
apparently willing to let his system, or any part of it, go if the 
Church had made objections. At that time the Church was 
probably too busy to study Descartes, and lost an opportunity of 
which its opponents have taken advantage. But the series of 
“Catholic Manuals” now being issued in England, of which 
Psychology, by Michael Maher, 8.J., is the latest, are, as he dis- 
tinctly informs us, founded on the teaching of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas, the latter being the principal authority quoted. 
Whether the Scholastics have formerly had less, or are now 
having more, than their due is not the present question. The 
real point is whether in logic, metaphysics, and psychology there 
has been no advance since their time. The present volume is 
mainly directed against the “ sensist,” or what is generally called 
the sensationalist school of thinkers, and leans more nearly to 
the Scottish than to any other psychology. One sentence near 
the end, which we italicize for ourselves, is quite enough to show 
how completely such a work is beyond ordinary criticism :— 
“ The Catholic student of science must be prepared to admit that 
the Church is certainly capable of deciding on the point [2. e. evolu- 
tion] if occasion arise. The Church in defining articles of faith 
may at times indirectly determine a scientific truth, or a question 
of historical fact, and the Catholic must be ready to believe that an 
infallible authority will not be permitted to err in such matters.” 
We are quite ready to believe that an infullible authority 
cannot err, with or without permission; and if the Catholic 
chooses to believe in Papal infallibility as to facts of science 
and history it is all right. Only, in that case, he should not 
study philosophy. 

A book which is entering upon its fifth edition has fortunately 
no need of eulogy, since the fact is that we have no wong 
whatever to give it. The Protoplast is a silly, vain, and pre- 
tentious book, belonging to that particularly devout and Pharisaic 
school which sighs over any criticism that shows a different 
result from itself. It is sorry for those who disagree with it, and 
prays that the agreement may soon come, not by any breadth of 
concession on its own part, but by all the world coming to look 
through its spectacles. There is nothing more irritating to an 
honest hard-working Christian than such books as these; while 
they simply persuade the more educated to contemptuous silence. 
Well-meaning with bad result, authoritative without sufficient 
learning or experience, pietistic without energy or character, 
volumes of this sort, however widely diffused, have in them a 
—— bad tendency. The Protoplast is no exception to the 
Tule. 


YOUNG'S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY.* 
as volume before us, though bearing all the traces of a 


common origin with its author's General Astronomy, re- 
viewed a twelvemonth since in these pages, is, nevertheless, sub- 
stantially a new work. That is to say, a smaller amount of 
(chiefly) the same materials has been thoroughly recast in the 
interests of a different class of readers. The former treatise was 
a College, the present is a High school, text-book ; and the dis- 
tinction is preserved by careful adjustment throughout to a lower 
level of acquirement. Difficulties are not, indeed, altogether 
pushed out of sight; there is no attempt at the “ Kindergarten” 
style of teaching; rather, of the two, a bracing mental regimen 
is chosen for the pupils to whom it is desired to impart “an in- 
telligent understanding, both of the facts of astronomy them- 
selves and of the methods” by which they have been ascertained. 
The mode of instruction pursued is grave, simple, and direct ; 
scientific terms are first clearly explained, and then freely used, 
the author rightly judging familiarity with them to be an im- 
portant part of a complete education, with a far more satisfactory 
result, it appears to us, both as regards interest and improvement, 
than if, winding his way along circuitous routes of expression, 
he had sought familiarity to the prejudice of definiteness. Beyond, 
however, a schoolboy’s usual acquaintance with the elements of 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, no mathematics are needed 


* The Elements of Astron :a@ Text-Book for use in Schools and 
Academies. By Charles A. Young, Ph.D, LL.D. London: Edward 
Amold. 1890. 
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for following the text ; and a comprehensive Appendix embodying 
discussions and developments of a slightly more advanced nature 
can be used in part, or not at all, as individual capacity and the 
discretion of the teacher may suggest. What is, indeed, requisite 
to genuine students of this book is the mathematical turn of mind, 
as it may be called—a certain native clearness of conception, an 
‘incommunicable aptness for perceiving the necessary relations of 
‘figure to space, and of number to time, which is the indispen- 
sable foundation of any truly scientific superstructure. 

A particularly useful Supplement is formed by a brief descrip- 
tion of the constellations, helped out by four maps large enough 
for the identification of the principal stars. The pursuit of 
abstract learning is wonderfully stimulated by personal associa- 
tion with the concrete objects treated of, and when those objects 
are “ the = populace of heaven,” with their mysterious sug- 
gestions of beauty, of majesty, and of splendour, enthusiasm may 
readily develop out of the thin predilections of the class-room. And 
enthusiasm makes astronomers. 

The preparation of an astronomical text-book is in these days 
a task of no slight intricacy, and demands on many points the 
exercise of a nice judgment. As a preliminary to its accomplish- 
ment, the claims of the new and old—both alike valid—have to 
be conciliated. On at least an equal footing with the traditional 
science of the celestial movements, exclusive, precise, sublime in 
its lofty superiority and unique in the infallibility of its pre- 
dictions, must be admitted a revolutionary inquirer into celestial 

.- physics, an aggressive and versatile rival, disdaining no means 
that conduce to the gratification of its inexhaustible inquisitive- 
ness. The results secured in marvellous profusion by the fertile 
ingenuity of its votaries cannot be neglected; yet a proportion 
of them strike many well-balanced minds as scarcely reaching 
the standard of certainty that would justify their inclusion in 
works of an elementary character. What is still unsettled 
should clearly be excluded ; but in a rapidly progressive science 
there is always a wide borderland where probabilities of all degrees 
contend and compete to the bewilderment of the unskilled in- 
truder. Nor is embarrassment at an end when the work of 
selection is accomplished. The methods of astronomical physics 
are so novel, so varied, and so penetrative of natural secrets, 
that no small difficulty attends the process of making their prin- 
ciples intelligible to beginners. 

Professor Young’s merit in overcoming it is all the greater. 
He is, indeed, exceptionally qualified to apportion the relative 
importance of various kinds of research. ‘The distinction per- 
sonally won by him as a solar spectroscopist has not warped 
his judgment into exclusiveness. [is astronomical knowledge is 
wide, and his interests are catholic. He has no theories of his 
own to support, and he deals without passion or prejudice with 
the theories of his contemporaries. To some minds the “ false- 
hood of extremes” is obvious and objectionable ; to others the 
inconclusiveness of the mean. Our present author belongs to the 
first category. His estimates of new work and new thoughts are 
wise and calm ; he gives them theirdue ; but he is slow to believe 
in universal formulas of explanation. Nor, indeed, is there any 
sure prospect that the “Open, Sesame ” to the citadel of cosmical 
knowledge will be pronounced for some time to come. 

Silence, it has been remarked, is the counsel of the wise as 
regards the causes of stellar variability. But to writers of books 
this discreet course is not open; they must speak, if only to avow 
ignorance. Professor Young does little more, except in the case 
of the “ eclipse-stars,” which have since justified his view of their 
character ; and he cannot fairly be held responsible for an opinion 
expressed with such reserve as that referring a large proportion 
of other kinds of light-change to a combination of a “ sun-spot 
period” with axial rotation. The point raised is, however, of 
some importance. No one, we believe, can doubt the existence 
of a true analogy between solar and stellar vicissitudes who 
attentively compares the curves severally representing them. 
Each shows the same steep ascent to maximum, followed by a 
more gradual decline towards minimum, often interrupted, too, 
by a singular pause, as if a contemplated secondary rise failed of 
execution; in each the effects of a complicated periodicity are 
traceable, each reveals a similar degree of irregularity in the 
intensity of successive crises, and each records retarded and 
accelerated, or partially abortive, phases. Above all, the maximum 
of spotted area in the sun corresponds to the maximum of light 
in the star, the disappearance of spots to a comparatively quenched 
stellar condition. Hence the theory of obscuration by spots pre- 
cisely énverts the obvious truth that the same kind of activity— 
however occasioned—displaying itself in the sun through the 
development of maculi, facule, and: coronal aigrettes, produces 
in stars the recurring luminous outbursts first ascertained with 
amazement in Mira, the “ Wonderful” star in Cetus. 

Professor Young thinks it “best to retain, provisionally at least, 
the old distinction between shooting-stars and the great meteors 
from which aerolites fall.” Besides, “ we know that an aerolitic 
meteor is a compact mass of rock,” while “ it is possible, and 
rather likely, that the shooting-star, on the contrary, is a little 
dust-cloud, like a puff of smoke” (p. 283). Be their nature what 
it may, there can be little doubt that ten to twenty millions of 
them are daily engulfed in the earth’s atmosphere. Yet with 
inappreciable effects. The mass of our planet may indeed be 
augmented by this continuous bombardment to the extent of 
forty thousand tons a year; but, even so, “ it would take about 
a thousand million years to accumulate a layer one inch thick on 
the earth’s surface.” The diminution in the length of the year 


which meteoric infalls are, in various ways, competent to ge * 
duce, can scarcely, we are told, exceed one-thousandth of g 
in a million years; while the yearly increment of terrestrig] heat 
through the destruction of meteoric motion amounts, it ig eg, 
mated, to the supply received from the sun in about one-tenth of 
a second (p. 286). ~ 
Of the work under notice the type and illustrations (all but g 
very imperfect little set of “light-curves” of variable stars) de 
serve high commendation ; it is supplied with a capital index, 4 
serviceable set of tables, and is disfigured by few errors of 
print. Moreover, the merit of clearness belonging, as by right, to 
the style in which it is written, is here and there pl 
enhanced by a subdued savour of piquancy. We have, however 
noticed at p. 234 one seriously misleading statement. The aggre. 
gate mass of the asteroids has not been determined at one-fourth 
the terrestrial mass; all that is known about it is that it mug 
fall bedow that limit. Leverrier showed that a perceptible ad. 
vance of the perihelion of Mars should result from their colle. 
tive attractions 7f they reached the specified value ; since no sueh 
effect is visible, he concluded that they do ot reach it. For 
anything that appears, they may amount to no more than 
hundredth, or a thousandth, part of it. English readers willbe 


diverted at the author's solicitude lest horizon should be pro- 
nounced hor’-i-zon, and Orion, O’-ri-on. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


LEON BOUCHER'S History of English Literature (1) is 
e not a large book, and its author, with pleasing but u- 
necessary modesty, seems to disclaim anything but the attempt 
to compile and set forth the consensus of the best indigenous 
criticism on his subject. We confess that we think that lite 
history, if it is to be good for very much, must be first hand, 
that the too prevalent habit of either handing on with faithful 
docility, or of mixing and blending, with eclectic presumption, 
the opinions of others, is responsible for the extreme badness of 
many works of the class. But M. Léon Boucher’s is not bad; it 
is, on the whole, decided:y good, and we are only sorry that the 
author did not give more scope to the “ personal opinion” which 
he disclaims, and to the personal knowledge which we are sure 
he possesses. Even as it is, his book is a really remarkable 
résumé, the author's knowledge being, in the majority of cases, 
sufficient to save him from the great danger of writers who 
compile from eminent hands—the danger of combining views of 
literature which are diametrically opposed, or of selecting, it may 
be from the right authors, the wrong pronouncements. Into 
this pitfall—which, it is not too much to say, engulfed the last 
summary history of English literature in French, a book loudly 
praised by ignorant French critics, and formally crowned by 
those who should have known better—M. Boucher has very 
rarely fallen. On some authors whom it is most imperative to 
judge with independence and competence combined, for want of 
critical consensus—Thackeray and Hazlitt, for instance—he is 
sometimes not quite satisfactory; but it is curious that, where 
there are good guides, he generally has an instinct for and sticks 
to the best. On the whole, the youthful Frenchman who takes 
this book as an introduction to the subject has, and has for the 
first time, a guide who will seldom lead him wrong. 

We have for so many years given particulars of the curious 
shoal of almanacks which appears at Paris each October that it 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to dwell on the major part of them (2). 
The Liégeois (triple, double, and simple), the Prophétique, that 
a V'usage des jeunes méres, those de la mére Gigogne, des dames 
des demoiselles, des Saints-Ceurs, du Savoir-vivre, the Parisien, 
that of Mathieu de la Dréme (again in three sizes), the Scientifique, 
the Comique, that du bon catholique, the Astrologique, the Parfait 
Vigneron, that de la bonne cuisine, that de la pede that dw 
musée des familles, have the usual curious mixture of snips from 
newspapers, with matter more or less bearing on their s 
titles, illustrations more or fewer, and in some cases a good 
of miscellaneous information, statistical and other. If the proud 
boast which appears on the cover of one—and we think more 
than one—of them, that “almanacks are to fifteen millions of 
Frenchmen the only source of knowledge of the fate of Europe, 
of the laws of their country, of the progress of arts, sciences, and 
industries, of their duties and of their rights,” is true, the fact, 
we fear, would hardly be an answer to those scandalous ones who 
say that, of the more civilized nations of Europe, the Fre 
whether the worst educated or not, are incomparably the worst 
informed. But it would represent a certain mass of rather wi 
digested and unequally valuable information. Two or three, t 
most attractive of which can hardly be said to aim at information 
at all, escape this condemnation. The Lunatique, which stands 
midway between the principal comic almanacks and the general 
run, has some fair cuts. The Almanach de célébrités pro’ 
for those who have the not universally intelligible mania 
covering screens, Xc., with portraits, woodcuts of Presi 
Carnot, of the Dukes of Orleans, Montpensier, and Aosta, of the 
inevitable M. Eiffel, of Admirals Jaurés, Courbet, and Jurien 
Graviére, of MM. de Pontmartin, Augier, Labiche, and Che 


with not a few others. 


Par Léon Boucher. Paris! 


(1) Histoire de la littérature anglaise, 


Garnier. 
(2) lmanuchs Paris; au Dépot Central des Almansels 


(Pon, Nourrit, et 
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almanacks which aim somewhat higher, esthetically 

The speaking ethically, than these, 
‘Almanach des Parisiennes or Grévin, the Almanach du 
Charivart, and the Almanach pour rire, do not seem to us to be 
their happiest. Perhaps it is that the styles of all the principal 
- are very marked and now very familiar; perhaps, that 
the Katuralist movement has further encouraged tendencies which 
have always been somewhat pronounced in French writing and 
drawing of this kind. “ Vingt-deuxiéme année,” which is inscribed 
on M. Grévin's title-page, accounts for a good deal, no doubt ; and 
the expression of the poisson d’ Avril below it atones for much. 
But the satyress or fauness, opulent in curves, who supports the 
uarterly calendars, grows a little monotonous at the fourth repe- 
Tie: and so do the young persons with impossibly short noses, 
their lovers with idiotically long ones, and their harridans of 
nothers in concierge array, who people the full-page cuts. Still 
the lady who draws her fantaisie héraldique with for 
motto “ L’un n’empéche pas l'autre” is pleasing. There is some- 
what more variety in the Charivari, the chief es of which are 
\¥M. Henriot, Tézier and Draner, and the legends, at any rate, are 
ss a tule better. Harridan number one, who when Harridan 
gumber two says sympathizingly “Comprends ¢a” to her com- 
ints of the suffering she endured when her daughter was first 
jured away from her, rejoins “ Mais ce n’est rien A coté du chagrin 


quej'aieu quand on me l’a ramenée,” is good. The Part mutuel | part 


and the telephone defray a large part of the wit. On the whole, 
“Mars,” who reigns supreme, though not alone, in the Almanach 

rire, keeps such charm as he has better than any of them. 
[tis not very strong, and it is not infinitely various ; but there is 
always a certain quality about it which redeems it from the merely 
vulgar and the merely stale. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS 


(UTLINES of General Chemistry (Macmillan & Co.) is a 
translation by Dr. Walker, of Edinburgh, of the treatise of 
the learned German Professor Ostwald, of Leipzig. It is intended 
“to meet the requirements of the student who, while not intend- 
ing to devote himself to the detailed study of general chemistry, 
till wishes to follow intelligently the progress recently made in 
this important branch of science.” Mathematical formulas have as 
much as possible been abandoned in favour of clear exposition. 
The volume brings to the English reader the latest results of 
German research, and the proof-sheets of this translation have 
been read and revised by the author. The publishers take a new 
departure in issuing this volume. They give notice that the book 
ispublished “at a net price,” the terms on which it is supplied to 
ntailers not 3” such as will enable them to allow a discount 
to purchasers.” is seems to be a step in the right direction. 
The present system is rapidly becoming absurd and burdensome. 
The British Empire is the subject of a handy little volume by 
Mr. W. G. Baker, of Cheltenham (Blackie & Son). It consists 
of two distinct parts, the first treating solely of the British Isles, 
and the second of the Colonies and Dependencies. The illustra- 
tions are very pretty and numerous, and the maps clear and 
god. We notice some little errors—as, for instance, at p- 22 
weare told of three chains in the Himalayas, and the three are 
then referred to as “the two first” and “the two latter.” But 
the account of India is, nevertheless, wonderfully succinct. There 
thould have been some notice of the geological features of 
(iibraltar, and the picturesque newspaper account of a visit might 
well have been cut down to make room for it. Malta also de- 
erves more than three-fourths of a page. There is a fine cut of 
— of Parliament at Melbourne ; but there should have 
aline to say it represents a design, not a finished building. 
Under West Australia—which, by --¢ way, colonists always call 
estern”—there should have been at least mention of Albany 
the most port. 
(Putnam’s Sons) is an attem 
“Christ through Art,” consider “ ‘chard 
igner as Theologian,” by Albert Ross Parsons. The ter 
wt of the volume is taken up with a lecture on Wagner 
im an episcopal church in New York. We may safely 
the essay to those interested, as all the chief arguments 
own words, very crude and fanciful 
m are. er preaching against primogeniture is 
absurd, Where would he have the King of 
Bavaria? As to his religious views, we may concede that it is 
difficult to define the religion of a genius and an artist 
a enthusiasm enables him to carry out creative work and 
— moral yearnings less a creed than an emotion. An a 
it contains miscellaneous quotations from Mill, Mr. Haweis, 
A pertai and Swedenborg, most of them very irrelevant. 
oan edition of the Handbook of Games (Bell) bears 
the ome names on the title-page, and more than a hint in 
by “Cg tion that portions at least of the book are revised 
f Mavendish. This is enough to secure a wide sale. The 
aa _ Billiards is particularly good and simple. Reversé— 
my oad most “ time-eating” of games—is well described with 
nie nf hundred diagrams ; but “Berkeley” says it is still 
town § cy, and no primary hard-and-fast rules can yet be laid 
the thea, play. We have also received a new edition of 
Book of Geology (Macmillan), by Archibald Geikie. 


tm Messrs. Blackie & Son we have received two more of their 


science text-books—Mr. Draper on Light, Heat, and Sound, and 
Messrs. Harrison and White on Magnetism and Electricity. An- 
other school-book is Mr. Selby’s edition of Burke on The French 
Revolution (Macmillan), with voluminous notes. The book wants 
a table of contents, an index—the index is to the notes only—and 
some explanation of the meaning of the different types used im 
the appendix. But these omissions are hardly Mr. Selby’s fault, 
as he is at the Antipodes, and has probably not seen his book 
through the press. His introductory chapter is admirable. 

We have received a selection, by John Dennis, of Aubrey de 
Vere’s Poems (Cassell), a handy and pretty little volume contain- 
ing some very sweet verse. 

Pasteur and Rabies (Bell) is the title of a little book by Dr. 

Dolan, written to show that, according to statistics, the famous 
French treatment is rather calculated to do harm than good ; 
that cases of rabies have been more common in France since 
Pasteur’s system was adopted; and that a disease, paralytic 
rabies, hitherto unknown in man, has been induced in some 
patients. Dr. Dolan thinks he can prove that the majority of 
people bitten by mad dogs recover. M. Pasteur claims to have 
saved some nine hundred lives in five years; but Dr. Dolan 
asserts that the mortality from this cause is just what it was, or, 
on the whole, a little higher. We have received Lessons on 
Health, by Dr. Newsholme (Allen). The remarks on water seem 
icular'y sensible. 
Zeno (Parker) is a novel “by A Lady,” relating to “the master 
who, alone among men, emerged victorious from a dialectical 
contest with Socrates”—hardly a subject, one would think, 
for fiction, but well written and bright. It would not be 
very easy to say whether Mr. Lansdowne’s Reminiscences of Scot- 
land Yard (Leadenhall Press) is intended for history or fiction. 
It contains, at any rate, nothing much out of the common. 
The First Lord Liftinant ; and other Tales come from Dublin, 
and bear no publisher's name. They have already appeared in a 
paper called the Jarvey, “the Punch of Ireland.” 

The Prefaces, Proverbs, and Poems of Benjamin Franklin 
(Putnam) is edited, from Poor Richard's Almanacs for 1733 and 
the subsequent years down to 1758, by Paul Leicester Ford, who 
prefixes an entertaining introduction. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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‘open daily Ten to Five, and during the 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. — The 


fifth Annual Series of these World-renowned Concerts will commence FS 


AY, ‘Det il, Three. Stall the for Twenty Two Guineas. 
plication e MANA Crystal Palace, 8. 
The Solo’ rtists inclu 
Vocalists. Pianoforte. 
Madame Valleria (October 11). Herr Stavenhagen. 
Madame Mons. Paderewski. 
adame herwin. Mons. Sapellnikoff. 
Friulein ilfenger. Mr. Leonard Borwic 
ame Schmi ohne. Mr. F Lamond 
Miss Liza Lehmann. 
Thudichum. Miss Fanny 
Miss Amy 
J h J im. 
Miss Macintyre. Br, Joven Joachim 
Mr. Edward Lloyd and 
an Norman Neruda 
Mr. Ben Davies. (Lady Hallé), 
Mr. George Henschel Violoncello. 
Herr Julius Kiengel (Oct. 11) 
Mr. Plunket Greene. and « 
= Mons. J. Hollman. 
Conductor-Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 
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THE 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on on Seturday, October 18, at he 
GALLERIES, New Bond Street, W. Admission, One Shilling. Ten to Se 


Established by Royal 
Daley’ intondivg Colonists, &c. 
Dairy Farmi ing, Estate Maniageraent,1 


Diplomas: on the October 7, 1890. 
Sik CHARLES AITCHISON recommends a HOME SCHOOL 


in the country (within halfan hour of town) for GIRLS of all ages and BOYS urder 
ten, where special arrangements are made for children whose parents are abroad, and great 
attention is given to moral and physical as well as mental training. 
For p ct and ref s apply to Mrs. LEISHMAN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 
UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
An EXAMINATION will be held on December 9 for FIVE HOUSE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 and one of £15 per annum, tenable for three years, and open to Boys not 
members of the School under fourteen on June 1, 1890. Particulars from the HEAD-MAS8TER, 


TRAVELLING TUTOR.—Winter Abroad. A GENTLE- 


MAN Aesires position as above. Classics, Mathematics, Science, F &c. Has 
i, Italy, &e. Good references.— Write, S. H. M., May’s, 


PRE SOILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 


GTAMMERERS should read a book by a gentleman who cured 
nearly forty years. Price 13 Stamps.—_B. BEASLEY, Brampton 


HOTELS. 


TL FRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 250 Rooms, 


Table d'Hote Dinner Six to Eight o'clock. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts, | Swim- 
amy Private Marine Esplanade. Tariff of 


AUTUMN and WINTER at ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Central and sheltered— 
Opposite Pieris the GRAND HOTEL. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICRZ 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
FounpDeED 1806, 
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Bonuses declared £2,971,859 


ENDOWMENT.—Policies ios payable during lifetime at ‘death are ROW grante 
with Participation in Profi 

SURRENDER VALUES are after the One Full Premium, 
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ARTHUR JACKSON, General Manager 
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LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,000. 
CASH BONUSES paid jn} Reduction of Premiums, over £8,000,000, 
INCOME, £500,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FIVE PER CENT. paid on Shares (£30 each), and on Deposits of £500.ai 
upwards made for fixed terms. 


Deposits or £5 AND Upwarps At ONE Montu’s Noricr, Four Cast. 
Reserve Fund ................ £85,000. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, HERBERT TEMPLE. 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
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FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS AND MORTGAGES. 


HE LAND LOAN and ENFRANCIIISEMENT 00M 
PANY (Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament), having various Sums 
of Trust and other Moneys on its De me invites particulars of FREEHOLD 
GROUND RENTS for disposal, and Securities offered for Mortgage. Moneys 

awaiting investment can be entered in the Company’s register free of charge. 

LAND LOAN AND ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

EDWIN GARROD, Secrefary. 


MAGNESIA. 

This pure Solution is the best remedy 

od ‘Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
adache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD SNEFoRD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle A t 
for delicate constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 
180 Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867. 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports ofthe United Kingdom. 
Annual Disbursements, £6,009. Annual Subscriptions, £1,300. 

Number of Inmates, 100, Out-Pensioners, 200. 
Patron—Rear-Admiral H.R... THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.Q. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 


The object of this Gare is to give a Hox i t i 
y ome or & Pension to the Merchant Sailor when Old, 
800 Old Sailors, out oft 1.700 Applicants, have enfoved the benefits of this Charity ; but from 
want of funds the Committee are unable to admi of and worthy 
Candidates, who tor Forty years have been at Sea as A nan, Mate, oc Master. 
Donations are urgently needed to reduce this heavy list and to relieve 
froin destituti 


Office : Fenchuseh Street. Tondon, E.c. 


W. E. DENNY. Se-retary. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPIT AL, Strand, W.C. — The 


»and current expenses. Bankers: M 
ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


(PHE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limitel 
Subscribed Capital, £1,500,000. Paid Up. £750,000. Reserve Fund, £350,000. 
Deposits “at the ‘Head Uftee for fixed periods at rates of interest to be ascertaine! 
on application. 


Letters of Credit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branches 

payable Busnes, Mentevides. Rosario, and other cities of the Argentines! 
Republi t t for collection. 

Potfeets “snd Bales of Stock, Shares, Compose, and other Securitits 


collects Dividends, and undertakes every description of benkine, busi’ 
St. Swithin's Lane, UCE THORNBURY. Secret, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Ch ar 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayable e on, demand 

. ENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when_not drawn below £100. 

free the ‘Custody of athe and V the Collection 
vidends ons; an anc e of Stoc 

Detter af Crodit and Circular Notes issued. THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, 


culars, post free on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Masai 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, ff 
the avove Colonics. calling at PLYMOUTH. GIBRATTAR: NAPLES, 
COLOMBO, SCTEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. 
Cuisine, Electric Lighting. Baths, Good Veutilation. and every comfort 
F. GREEN 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON. & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, Londoa, BG 
For freight or passage sonly to the latter arm. 


and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA. 
ay DEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY 
A, COLOMBO, CHINA. STRAITS and JAPAN, 
QUSTRALTA ALA AN Do  TASMANLA,t every alternate 
ALEXANDRIA and 


Managers .... 


RETURN TICKETS. 
or particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 192 Leadenhall Street, B.C» 
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